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SIR    ROWLAND    HILL. 


W 


E  to-day  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Instructor  a 
portrait  of  the  great  post-office  reformer  of  England, 


Sir  Rowland  Hill.     He  was  born  at  Kidderminster  on  the  3rd 
of  December,  1795,  and  was  no  less  noted  in  his  youth  for  his 
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studiousness  and  quiet  ways  than  for  his  desire  to  in  some  way 
benefit  his  fellow-men.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
employed  as  teacher  in  a  public  school,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  very  successful  and  much  liked  by  all  his  pupils.  In  the 
year  1833  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners  who  had  charge  of  affairs  in  South  Australia, 
but  this  did  not  lead  him  to  forget  the  cause  of  education  in 
which  he  felt  a  deep  and  abiding  interest,  and  much  of  his 
spare  time  was  occupied  in  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1837  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill  issued 
a  pamphlet,  which  brought  him  both  fame  and  fortune,  recom- 
mending a  low  and  uniform  rate  of  postage  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  His  ideas  met  with  the  immediate  approval  of 
the  masses,  who  had  previously  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
most  exorbitant  rates  for  the  delivery  of  mail,  and  to  send  and 
receive  letters  was,  for  a  poor  person,  a  very  expensive  luxury. 
It  only  needed,  however,  the  suggestions  contained  in  this 
pamphlet  to  start  the  ball  rolling  which  was  to  bring  the  desired 
relief.  Petitions  immediately  began  to  reach  the  House  of 
Commons  from  different  sections  of  the  country  urging  an 
investigation  of  Hill's  plan,  and  before  the  year  expired  a  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  by  the  House  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  reform. 

Three  years  elapsed  before  the  uniform  rate  of  postage  was 
established,  and  as  an  experiment  four  pence  (eight  cents)  only 
was  charged  per  letter.  This  price  was  shortly  afterwards 
reduced  to  the  present  penny  rate,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
revenues  of  the  government  were  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  reduction  in  the  rate,  people  being  thus  induced 
to  correspond  more  than  they  had  done  previously. 

The  success  of  the  plan  brought  its  originator  into  public 
and  favorable  notice.  He  was  immediately  placed  in  the 
treasury  where  he  was  gradually  but  surely  perfecting  his 
system,  when  the  Tories  succeeded  to  power  and  he  was  dis- 
missed. The  temporary  loss  of  position  proved,  however,  a 
benefit  to  Sir  Rowland.  The  people  were  incensed  at  the 
removal  of  this  public  benefactor  and  immediately  raised,  by 
subscription,  £15,000  which  sum  was  presented  to  him.  In 
]  846,  the  Whigs  having  again  returned  to  office,  Hill  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Postmaster  General,  and  in  1854 
became  secretary  to  the  post-office.  This  latter  position  he  held 
for  ten  years,  when  failing  health  induced  him  to  resign.  A 
yearly  salary  of  £2,000  was  granted  him  for  life  and  he  was 
presented  with  £20,000  by  Parliament  as  a  partial  reward  fur 
bis  faithful  public  labors.  His  death  occurred  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1879. 

The  principal  features  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  plan  were  the 
adoption  of  a  low  and  uniform  rate  of  postage,  a  charge  by 
weight,  and  prepayment.  A  penny  was  the  fixed  price  for  the 
delivery  of  letters  weighing  no  more  than  one-half  ounce. 
Postage  stamps  were  also  introduced  at  this  time,  and  double 
rates  were  charged  on  all  matter  postage  on  which  had  not 
been  prepaid.  The  money  order  system  was  also  perfected  and 
this  department  became  much  more  remunerative  to  the  gov- 
ernment than  it  had  been  when  high  charges  were  made  for 
the  transmission  of  money.  Taken  altogether  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  did  more  for  the  post  office  department  of  Britain  than 
any  man  before  or  since. 


A  life  of  the  most  absolute  devotedness  to  Cod  is  the  only 
righteous  way  of  living;  no  man  lives  a  righteous  life  that  doth 
not  live  a  devoted  life. 


TOPICS    OF  THE    TIMES. 


BY     THE     EDITOR. 


THERE  is  a  growing  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  create 
class  distinctions  and  to  draw  lines  of  division  between 
neighbors  and  members  of  the  same  Ward,  because  of  some 
possessing  monetary  and  other  advantages.  If  the  distinctions 
were  the  result  of  the  differences  in  the  real  worth  of  these 
classes  they  would  not  be  so  objectionable,  because  intelligence 
will  always  cleave  to  intelligence  and  light  to  light,  and  people 
of  certain  tastes  will  seek  the  society  of  those  who  are  congen- 
ial to  them.  But  the  distinctions  of  which  I  speak  are  not  of 
this  character.  They  are  those  which  exist  in  the  world,  and 
which  are  being  introduced  here.  In  one  of  our  papers,  which 
gives  considerable  prominence  to  social  events,  the  words, 
"society  people"  are  frequently  used;  and  in  speaking  of  a 
certain  person  the  other  day  it  called  him  "a  young  society 
gentleman. ' '  In  the  world,  from  whence  we  have  been  gath- 
ered, such  expressions  are  understood;  but  what  is  meant  by 
them  among  us  is  not  exactly  clear.  Used  among  Latter-day 
Saints,  they  strike  one  as  being  exceedingly  absurd.  Our  set- 
tlement of  this  Territory  is  sufficiently  recent  to  give  people  of 
middle  age  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  all  our 
families  and  of  those,  also,  who  aspire  to  be  "society  people;" 
and  to  one  who  is  acquainted  with  these  families  it  appears 
very  ridiculous  to  see  the  young  people  who  belong  to  them, 
while  calling  themselves  Latter-day  Saints,  putting  on  the  airs 
of  superiority  which  in  the  outside  world  is  assured  by  certain 
classes  of  society.  Such  exhibitions  of  vanity  are  in  bad  taste, 
and  no  newspaper  does  its  duty  tu  the  community  which  con- 
tributes to  the  growth  of  such  foolish  tendencies. 

Another  practice  which  prevades  in  some  communities  is  to 
parade  in  the  newspapers  the  names  of  those  who  give  dinner 
parties  to  their  friends,  with  the  names  of  the  guests  and  the 
style  of  dress  each  lady  wears.  This  is  the  fashion  of  the 
world,  but  sensible  people  in  the  world  consider  such  things  in 
bad  form.  It  is  especially  hurtful  to  young  ladies,  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  make  them  either  vain,  because  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  procure  fine  dresses,  or  dissatisfied  and  discontented, 
because  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  dress  as  well  as  some 
others.  The  history  of  the  sex  will  show  that  more  women 
have  been  led  astray  through  this  passion  for  dress  and  the 
gratification  of  such  vanity  as  is  pandered  to  by  such  publica- 
tions, than  by  any  other  cause. 

Another  bad  fashion  that  has  grown  up  among  us  is  that  of 
giving  wedding  receptions.  Upon  such  occasions  it  is  generally 
expected  that  every  guest  will  bring  or  send  some  present  to 
the  young  married  couple,  and  these  are  paraded  with  ostenta- 
tion for  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  Of  course,  where  such 
a  practice  prevails  it  is  the  desire  of  every  bride  to  have  the 
most  elegant  and  costly  presents  to  display,  and  the  guests  who 
receive  invitations,  and  who  are  in  moderate  circumstances, 
feel  embarrassed.  They  do  not  wish  to  appear  stingy  or  mean, 
and  yet  their  purses  may  not  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  per- 
mit them  to  make  presents  of  any  value.  How  right-feeling, 
independent  people  can  put  themselves  in  a  position  of  this 
kind — to  receive  presents  from  all  their  acquaintances,  outside 
of  their  family  circle — and  not  feel  humiliated  at  the  proceed- 
ing has  always  been  a  mystery.  No  high-spirited  man  desires 
to  be  put  under  obligation  by  having  gifts  conferred  upon  him 
which  he  cannot  reciprocate,  neither  does  he  desire  to  start  out 
in  life  as  a  receiver  of  alms.  It  is  all  well  enough  for  relatives, 
if  they  feel  inclined  to  do  so,  to  make  presents  according  to 
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their  means,  and  because  of  the  great  interest  they  take  in  their 
young  kinsfolk  who  marry;  but  friends  outside  of  their  rela- 
tives to  be  expected  to  do  this,  or  for  such  a  fashion  to  grow 
up  is  in  exceeding  bad  taste.  In  our  community,  believing,  as 
we  do,  in  plural  marriage,  such  a  fashion  is  very  inappropriate. 
Is  it  a  good  fashion  which  permits  wedding  receptions  to  be 
given  in  the  case  of  girls  who  become  first  wives,  which  cannot 
be  given  to  their  sisters  who  become  plural  wives?  Is  it  wise 
or  proper  to  make  such  distinctions  between  wives  whom 
every  right-feeling  Latter-day  Saint  looks  upon  as  equal  and 
occupying  the  same  status?  It  may  be  well  enough  for  monog- 
amists to  have  a  fashion  of  this  kind  if  it  pleases  them;  but 
for  Latter-day  Saints  to  ape  the  fashion,  unless  they  intend  to 
repudiate  the  principle  of  patriarchal  marriage,  is  very  incon- 
sistent. It  is  an  attempt  to  graft  a  Gentile  fashion  on  to  our 
system  that  is  altogether  incongruous  and  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  first  and  the  other  wives,  which  is  all  wrong  and 
contrary  to  every  principle  that  we  believe  in.  On  this  account, 
if  on  no  other,  this  practice  should  be  discontinued. 


A   VISIT   TO    CUMORAH. 


BY  J.    W.    S. 


THE  hill  Cumorah,  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  true  Latter- 
day  Saint,  is  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  well  up  towards  Lake  Ontario.  On  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  September,  last  year,  I  stepped  oft' the 
New  York  Central  train  at  the  town  of  Palmyra  and  at  once 
set  out  on  foot  towards  the  hill,  which  is  about  six  miles  from 
the  railway  depot.  Crossing  the  Erie  Canal  I  walked  up  the 
main  street  to  a  cross-road  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
street  I  was  on,  and  here,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  what  I 
had  never  seen  before  in  America:  On  either  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  cross-roads  was  a  large  church,  built  in 
palatial  style — a  Baptist  on  one  corner,  then  a  Methodist,  next 
an  Episcopalian  and  last  a  Presbyterian;  and  all  were  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  each  other.  While  contemplating  the  spec- 
tacle I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  people  of  Palmyra 
must  be  very  devotional  or  else  they  were  running  a  lively  coin- 
petition  for  converts;  perhaps  both. 

Taking  the  road  running  directly  south  I  walked  about  four 
miles  over  a  good  path  and  through  the  most  beautiful  scenery. 
for  the  road  on  either  side  was  dotted  with  fine  farms  and  nice 
farm  houses,  with  rolling  hills  here  and  there  in  the  back- 
ground, making  altogether  a  lovely  landscape.  At  length  I 
arrived  at  the  hill,  which  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road.  It  is  the  largest  in  that  vicinity,  but  would  beconsidered 
nothing  more  than  a  good-sized  knoll  in  our  mountain  region. 
It  lays  north  ami  south,  rising  gradually  from  the  south  and 
terminating  abruptly  at  the  north.  The  cast  and  west  slopes 
are  also  quite  steep.  Approaching  the  north  end  1  discovered 
a  notice:  "No  Trespassers  Allowed  on  the  Hill;''  by  permis- 
siun,  however,  of  Mr.  Sampson  I  made  my  way  to  the  top, 
and  from  the  summit  obtained  a  beautiful  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country. 

\t  I  In'  time  I  lie  Prophet  Jose) ih  found  the  plates  it  is  said  a 
.Mr.  Randall  Robinson  owned  the  hill.  The  east  side  and  part 
of  the  west  side  is  now  owned  by  .Mi'.  Geo.  Sampson;  the 
balance  of  the  west  side  is  owned  by  Ml'.  Jeremiah  Like.  The 
latter  gentleman  has  his  claim  fenced  ami  partly  under  cultiva- 
tion.    .Mr.  Sampson  has  most  of  the  east  side  under  cultivation, 


especially  at  the  north  end,  which  from  the  base  to  the  siunmit 
was  plowed  up  and  sowed  with  small  grain  when  I  was  there. 
With  the  exception  of  three  houses  around  the  north  end  of 
the  hill  there  are  none  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  No 
doubt  the  hill  was  covered  with  timber  at  one  time  as  the  large 
stumps  still  remaining  amply  testify;  but  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  some  saplings  and  trees  on  the  south  end  and 
one  tree  on  the  east  side  towards  the  north,  it  is  bare.  On  the 
west  side,  towards  the  base  and  north  end,  there  is  a  green 
spot  left  in  the  plowed  ground.  The  residents  claim  this  is 
where  the  plates  were  found;  but  this  is  incorrect,  because  we 
know  they  were  found  "on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  not  far 
from  the  top." 

After  contemplating  for  some  time  the  scene  at  my  feet,  and 
reflecting  on  the  mighty  events  that  have  transpired  in  the 
history  of  our  people  from  the  time  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
found  the  plates  in  this  sacred  spot  until  the  present  day,  I 
made  my  way  to  a  farm  about  a  mile  north  of  the  hill.  This 
farm  is  now  owned  by  a  Mr.  Miner.  Upon  it  is  a  good-sized 
hill  or  knoll,  on  the  east  side  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  large 
cave  or  dug-out.  No  house  is  near  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  there  ever  has  been.  The  roof  has  fallen  in,  the  hard- 
wood saplings  forming  the  rafters  having  rotted.  In  the 
middle  of  what  was  once  the  floor  stands  a  rude  table,  formed 
by  two  heavy  hardwood  planks  being  set  in  the  ground  at  a  con- 
venient bight  and  another  plank,  about  three  inches  thick,  laid 
across  the  top.  The  planks  look  very  old.  The  people  living 
there  state  that  at  the  time  the  Prophet  obtained  the  plates  the 
Smith  family  lived  on  this  farm,  and  that  Joseph  built  the  cave 
that  he  might  be  able  to  translate  without  being  interrupted, 
and  also  be  free  from  molestation  by  persons  who  would  be 
likely  to  steal  the  plates  if  they  got  the  chance.  As  to  the  truth 
of  this  story  I  cannot  state,  but  I  give  it  as  it  was  told  to  me 
by  an  old  resident.  The  owners  of  the  place  kept  the  cave  in 
repair  for  a  number  of  years  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  relic;  but 
time  has  done  its  work,  as  evidenced  by  the  condition  in  which 
I  found  it. 

Mr.  J  H.  Gilbert,  the  man  who  set  up  the  type  for  the  first. 
Book  of  Mormon,  still  lives  in  Palmyra.  He  is  a  very  pleasant 
gentleman  to  talk  with  and  seemed  to  be  much  interested  when 
speaking  upon  Utah  affairs.  He  is  quite  aged,  being  eighty- 
four  years  old  on  the  13th  of  next  April.  Notwithstanding 
his  extreme  age  he  is  quite  sprightly  and  holds  a  position  as 
clerk  in  the  Palmyra  post-office.  During  our  conversation  he 
informed  me  that  he  set  up  the  Hook  of  Mormon  from  the 
copy  now  in  the  hands  of  David  Whitmer,  and  that  the  signa- 
tures of  the  witnesses  were  all  in  one  handwriting.  He  has 
now  in  his  possession  the  proof-sheets  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  He  considers  them  quite  a  curiosity; 
so  much  so  that  recently  when  he  had  his  photograph  taken 
he  held  them  in  his  hand,  exhibiting  the  title-page.  Any  of 
our  people  visiting  the  Eastern  States  should  certainly  stop  ofl 
at  Palmyra  ami  pay  Cumorah  a  visit.  They  will  there  find 
many  things  of  interest  to  a  Latter-day  Saint, 


Unperformed  Promises.  — A  large  promise  without  per- 
formance is  like  a  false  fire  to  a  great  piece,  which  dischargeth 
a  good  expectation  with  a  bad  report.  I  will  loivtliink  what  I 
will  promise,  that  I  will  promise  but  what  I  will  do.  Thus 
whilst  my  words  are  led  by  my  thoughts  ami  followed  h\  my 
actions,  I  shall  be  careful  in  my  promises  and  just  in  their  per- 
formance, 1  had  rather  do  and  not  promise-,  than  promise  and 
not  do.—  Warwick. 
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A  WELCOME  ADDRESS. 

RECITATION    FOR    A    SABBATH    SCHOOL    REVIEW. 


We  welcome  all  our  parents  here, 
Our  friends  and  teachers  too, 

To  hear  what  we  shall  have  to  say 
At  our  Sunday  School  review. 

We've  met  on  this  bright  Sabbath  morn 

To  scan  our  lessons  o'er, 
And  show  what  progress  we  have  made 

Since  thus  we  met  before. 

The  object  of  our  school  it  is 
To  train  our  minds  in  youth, 

That  as  we  grow  we'll  understand 
The  principles  of  truth. 

One  principle  that  we  are  taught, 

Is  order,  without  which 
It  is  impossible  for  us, 

Great  excellence  to  reach. 

Another  thing  our  teachers  tr}- 

To  impress  upon  our  mind, 
Is  to  be  punctual  always, 

And  never  be  behind. 

How  nice  'twould  be  if  every  one, 

On  time  would  always  be! 
What  great  confusion  could  be  saved 

By  punctuality! 

Many  good  rules  in  school  are  taught, 
And  our  teachers  always  seek, 

To  have  us  practice  in  our  lives, 
What  truths  we  learn  each  week. 

To  act  with  courtesy  we're  shown, 

And  ever  to  be  kind, 
To  parents  and  associates, 

We're  told  to  keep  in  mind. 

This  is  the  place  each  Sabbath  day, 
Where  children  all  should  meet, 

And  none  should  ever  stay  away, 
To  play  upon  the  street. 

Each  one  is  welcome  here  to  come, 

And  join  our  happy  band, 
We'll  treat  you  kindly  if  you  do, 

And  lend  a  helping  hand. 


TABLE  RULES  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


1.  When  seated  at  the  table,  remain  quiet  until 
the  rest  of  the  family  are  also  seated. 

2.  Bow  your  heads  and  close  your  eyes  while 
a  blessing  is  being  asked  upon  the  food. 

3.  Wait  until  your  turn  comes  to  be  served,  and 
do  not  call  out  for  what  you  want. 

4.  Turn  your  face  one  side  to  cough  or  sneeze. 

5.  Do  not  find  fault  with  the  food,  or  ask  for 
things  not  on  the  table. 

6.  Be  gentle  and  polite,  and  say  "please"  and 
"thank  you,"  when  asking  for  or  receiving  any- 
thing. 

7.  Eat  slowly,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  pos- 
sible. 

8.  Do  not  try  to  speak  when  your  mouth  is  full 
of  food,  and  do  not  put  too  much  in  your  mouth 
at  once. 

9.  AVhen  you  have  finished  eating  leave  your 
plate,  knife,  fork  and  spoon  in  good  order. 

10.  In  going  from  the  table  do  so  quietly,  and 
without  disturbing  others. 


OLESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


Was  this  the  first  time  Joseph  had  ever  tried  to 
pray  with  his  voice?  What  power  and  influence 
took  hold  of  him  when  he  had  commenced  ?  What 
was  the  effect  upon  him?  Did  he  give  it  up  after 
this?  What  did  he  ask  of  the  Lord?  At  this 
moment  of  great  alarm,  what  did  he  see  over  his 
head?  Who  spoke  unto  him  and  what  were  the 
words?  What  answer  did  he  get  concerning  the 
religions  of  the  day?  What  important  promise 
did  the  Lord  make  unto  Joseph  at  this  time? 
When  did  he  receive  this  first  visitation? 


The  names  of  the  rivers  in  the  "Hidden  Rivers" 
puzzle,  in  No.  24  Vol.  20  are:  Jordan,  Ogden, 
Weber,  Provo,  Green  and  Bear.  We  have  received 
correct  answers  from  John  V.  Bluth,  <  Igden;  Fred 
H.  Ottley,  Union;  Byron  H.  Allred  Jr.,  Myra  I. 
Allred,  Gardeu  City;  Frank  Pickering.  Payson; 
Chas.  Neal,  Plain  City;  J.  B.  AVatson,  Lake  Shore; 
Wm.  Brewer,  Hennefer;  Elizabeth  Manning,  Farm- 
ington;  Wm.  M.  Dye,  Riverdale;  Elizabeth  A. 
Richins,  Ogden;  0.  L.  Berry,  Sidney  Chalker,  C. 
B.  Donkin,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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MORE  TRIZES. 


Besides  the  prizes  we  offer,  as  mentioned  in  our 
last  number,  we  also  propose  to  give  the  following: 

For  the  best  short  and  simple  story  or  poem, 
suitable  for  this  department  of  the  Instructor, 
we  offer  as  a  prize  a  work  on  Natural  History 
in  2  vols.,  and  for  the  next  best  story  or  poem  a 
History  of  Australia. 

For  the  best  puzzle,  enigma  or  charade,  we  offer 
as  first  prize  "History  of  Richard  I,"  and  for 
second  prize  "Natural  History  of  Birds." 

All  competitors  for  these  prizes  must  send  in 
their  productions  before  the  1st  of  Jul}'  next. 


SCRAPS  OF  WIT. 


The  man  who  cut  a  big  hole  and  a  little  hole  in 
the  door,  so  that  the  big  cat  and  the  little  cat 
could  both  go  in  and  out,  has  been  matchsd  by  a 
Lowell  man,  who  put  up  a  single  bell  in  his  house 
and  attatched  a  wire  from  it  to  his  front  door  and 
one  to  his  back  door.  It  usually  takes  two  jour- 
neys to  discover  at  which  door  somebody  has  pull- 
ed the  bell. 

Literary  young  man  at  party — Miss  Jones,  have 
you  seen  "Crabbe's  Tales  V" 

Young  lady,  scornfully — I  was  not  aware,  sir,  that 
crabs  had  tails. 

Young  man  covered  with  confusion — I  beg  your 
pardon,  ma'am.  I  should  have  said,  read  "Crabbe's 
Tales." 

Young  lady,  angrily  scornful — 1  was  not  aware 
that  red  crabs  had  tails,  either. 

Exit  young  man. 

Dr.  Louis,  of  New  Orleans,  who  is  something  of 
a  wag,  called  on  a  colored  Baptist  minister,  and 
propounded  a  few  puzzling  questions. 

"Why  is  it?"  said  lie,  "that  you  are  not  able  to 
do  tin'  miracles  that  the  apostles  did  ?  They  were 
protected  againsl  all  poisons  ami  all  kinds  of  perils, 

How  is  it  von  are  not  protected  now    in    the    same 
way  ?" 

The  colored  preacher  responded  promptly,"]  >on'1 
know  aboul  that,  doctor;  I  s'|ieet  I  is.  I've  taken 
a  mighty  sighl  of  strong  medicine  from  you,  doe- 
tor,  and  I  is  alive  yet.' 

"Ah,  ha  ! '  said   (lie  farmer  to  the  corn.     "( >h, 

hoe  !"  said  the  Corn  to  the  fanner. 
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BURIED  CITIES. 


BY    J.    LEON    FRANK. 


John,  see  to  the  stock  to-night,  as  it  is  very  cold. 

It  was  a  queer  sight  to  see  the  man  tie  his  legs 
in  a  knot  at  the  circus. 

Now,  Johnny,  be  a  very  good  boy,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  nice  cake. 

AVe  all  sat  down  on  a  log  and  ate  our  lunch 
with  great  relish. 

I  thought  I'd  die  laughing  when  Martin  tickled. 

By  buying  a  good  article  you'll  find  it  pays  on 
the  average  much  better. 

In  each  of  the  above  sentences  will  be  found  the 
name  of  a  city  in  Utah. 


ENIGMA. 


BY    A.    B. 


I  soar  among  the  clouds  above, 

And  scale  the  mountains  high; 
I  sink  to  the  depths  of  lakes  and  seas, 

And  fly  up  to  the  sky; 
In  heavenly  spheres  I  make  my  home, 

To  the  sun  I  reach  afar; 
I'm  seen  in  all  the  planets,  too, 

And  with  each  distant  star. 


i;i:m  s. 
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We  have  on  hand  quite  a  number  of  enigmas, 
puzzles,  etc.,  which  have  been  sent  to  us  with  the 
request  that  they  be  published.  Some  of  these 
possess  considerable  merit,  and  we  would  be  pleased 
to  publish  them,  but  the  parties  by  whom  they 
have  been  sent  have  failed  to  forward  us  the 
answers  to  the  puzzles  (hey  have  composed.  We 
are  unable  to  tell  whether  these  puzzles  are  correct 
and  suitable  unless  we  have  the  answers  to  guide 
us;  and  we  cannot,  spare  the  time  to  find  out  the 
answers.  In  forwarding  such  productions  hereafter, 
remember  and  send  the  solutions  with  the  enigmas 
or  puzzles. 
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A    DAY'S    ADVENTURE. 


BV  J.    II.    D. 


THIS  bit  of  adventure  is  written  expressly  for  the  boys.  It 
happened  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1866.  The  writer 
had  been  told  to  go  out  on  the  range  west  of  Salt  Lake  City 
to  hunt  up  a  yoke  of  cattle,  preparatory  to  going  to  the  can- 
yon. On  his  way  down  City  Creek  Road,  towards  Jordan 
Bridge,  he  fell  in  company  with  another  boy  about  his  own  age 
(just  starting  in  his  teens).  Arriving  at  the  bridge,  we  filled 
our  canteens  with  a  supply  of  fresh  water  and  went  our  way. 
I  do  not  recollect  what  sort  of  clothes  we  wore,  only  that  I 
remember  Tom  (my  companion)  having  quite  a  large  piece  of 
buckskin  or  elkskin  sewed  on  the  hindermost  part  of  his  panta- 
loons. Tom  was  in  search  of  some  cows.  Our  course  was 
west  b3r  north.  We  traveled  in  this  direction  for  eight  or  ten 
miles,  taking  a  look  at  every  lot  of  cattle  we  came  across;  but 
no  success.  We  traveled  about  until  we  were  tired  out,  and 
having  no  luck  we  were  discouraged. 

Tom  said  to  me:  "Let  us  cross  over  this  slough  and  go  over 
to  yon  farm  house  and  see  if  we  can  get  a  fresh  supply  of 
water. ' ' 

I  agreed  to  this,  for  our  canteens  were  empty. 
Arriving  at  the  farm  house  we  asked  the  folks  if  they  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  let  us  have  some  water.  They  told  us  to  take 
a  bucket  and  go  over  to  where  they  had  dug  a  large,  round 
hole.  We  went  as  directed,  found  the  place,  filled  the 
bucket  full  and  took  a  drink — oh,  what  awful  water!  Almost  as 
bad  as  the  lake  itself !  We  went  back  to  the  house  and  said 
that  we  could  not  drink  the  water,  as  it  had  too  much  salt  in 
it.  The  man  of  the  house  came  out  and  said  he  would  go  and 
show  us  how  to  get  fresh  water.  Arriving  at  the  same  round 
hole,  he  took  the  bucket  and  put  it  on  the  hook,  tied  it  with  a 
cord  and  then,  taking  hold  of  the  stick,  pushed  the  bucket 
away  down  four  or  five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
then  brought  it  up  quickly. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  he,  "take  a  drink  of  this."  We  did, 
and  it  was  very  good.  We  filled  our  canteens  and  went  our 
way.  We  had  learned  a  lesson:  that  the  salt  water  separated 
from  the  fresh  and  was  on  top  and  the  fresh  water  in  the 
bottom. 

From  the  well  we  changed  our  course  to  the  north-east- 
After  walking  an  hour  or  so  we  became  rather  hungry,  so  I 
suggested  to  Tom  that  we  eat  our  dinner.  He  agreed.  I  sat 
di  nvn  and  took  my  dinner  out  of  my  pocket.  Tom  sat  down 
about  ten  feet  from  me,  on  a  little  lump  of  earth.  He  had  got 
but  fairly  seated  when  suddenly  he  jumped  up,  yelling, 
"Snakes,  snakes!"  with  all  his  might.  I  got  up  very  quickly,  I 
can  tell  you. 

"Where  did  you  see  snakes,  Tom?"  I  asked. 
"Why,  man,"  said  he,  "I  sat  right  down  on  top  of  one!" 
We  went  over  to  where  he  had  been  sitting  and,  sure  enough, 
there  were  snakes.  Right  on  the  spot  where  poor  Tom  sat 
down  was  a  monster  rattlesnake,  and  all  ready  for  battle.  We 
had  no  weapons  with  which  to  attack  the  enemy;  but  in  a 
moment  Tom  had  his  shoes  off.  1  followed  suit,  and  we  both 
pelted  away  at  the  snake  with  our  shoes  until  it  had  to  surren- 
der. After  the  reptile  was  dead  we  took  the  rattles  off,  which 
numbered  thirteen.  These  Tom  put  in  the  crown  of  bis  hat, 
saying  they  would  cure  the  headache.  We  had  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  Tom  would  have  been  bitten,  had  it  not  been 
lor  the  buckskin  patch  on  his  pants. 
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We  now  traveled  on  and,  after  awhile,  arrived  away  down  on 
the  Jordan  River;  and  I  assure  you  we  were  pretty  well  tired 
out.  We  would  not  care  so  much  if  we  could  only  find 
what  we  were  hunting  for.  There  was  no  luck  for  us  that  day. 
We  felt  very  bad  that  we  had  to  go  home  without  the  st<  ick. 

The  glorious  sun  had  now  descended  behind  the  western 
mountains,  and  it  was  high  time  for  us  to  make  our  way 
towards  home.  We  held  council  as  to  the  course  we  should 
take  on  our  way  back.  I  favored  going  up  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  as  the  shortest  route;  but  this  had  its  drawback  on 
account  of  a  brake,  or  washout,  a  distance  up.  Tom  was  in 
favor  of  going  back  nearly  the  same  way  as  we  came.  This 
would  be  a  long  way  around,  probably  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
more  than  the  river  route.  We  at  last  decided  to  follow  the 
river  and,  without  further  delay,  started  on  our  journey.  We 
were  aware  that  sometimes  it  happened  that  there  were  boats 
on  our  side  of  the  river  at  a  certain  place,  but  we  were  dis- 
appointed this  time.  We  concluded  to  go  itp  the  river  bank 
for  a  mile  or  two  further,  thinking  we  might  make  some  of 
the  folks  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  hear  us.  To  make 
matters  worse,  it  began  to  rain  very  heavily,  and  it  was  so  dark 
that  we  could  scarcely  find  our  way  at  all.  We  groped  along 
as  best  we  could.  Sometimes  a  flash  of  lightning  would  aid  us 
some  in  finding  our  way  through  the  willows  and  brush. 

Finally  we  came  opposite  a  residence.  Here  we  shouted  at 
the  top  of  our  voices,  endeavoring  to  arouse  the  people  across 
the  river  and  get  them  to  come  to  our  aid;  but  our  efforts  were 
useless.  The  thunder  began  to  rattle  and  the  lightning  flashed 
all  the  more;  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  until  we  were 
wet  to  the  skin;  in  fact,  there  was  not  a  dry  spot  on  us.  Things 
looked  very  dark  indeed.  We  saw  no  hopes  of  escape.  There 
we  were  on  that  bank  in  a  wilderness  of  trash.  The  old  river 
looked  black;  in  fact,  everything  looked  black,  both  below  and 
above.  Should  we  attempt  going  up  the  river,  we  would  surely 
fail  to  cross  the  brake,  or  washout,  and  perhaps  we  would  be 
drowned.  I  could  see  no  way  out  except  for  me  to  swim  over 
and  procure  help  for  my  companion.  This  course  I  at  last 
determined  to  take,  and  I  made  it  known  to  Tom.  He  shook 
his  head,  saying:  "Don't  attempt  it,  for  I  am  sure  you  will 
never  reach  the  other  shore  alive.  This  is  a  trickish  old  river. ' ' 
At  last  I  began  to  pull  off  my  wet  clothes,  having  determined 
to  cross. 

Just  as  I  was  about  ready  I  told  Tom  to  find  a  suitable  place 
for  me  to  start  from.  Tom  complied.  After  he  had  left  me 
for  a  few  minutes  I  heard  him  shouting,  "A  boat,  a  boat! 
Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  it's  a  boat!     Come  this  way,  Jack." 

I  made  my  way  as  fast  as  I  possibly  could.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  a  boat.  It  had  now  cleared  up  sufficiently  for  us  to 
see  what  we  were  doing.  We  pulled  the  craft  out  of  the  river, 
emptied  the  water  out  and  then  began  to  look  it  over.  It  was 
an  old  rig;  the  part  that  was  in  the  water  was  in  tolerably  fair 
condition,  but  the  other  part  was  pretty  well  dried  up.  We 
found  one  good  oar  and  a  piece  of  another.  The  best  one  I 
intended  to  use  on  the  lower  side.  We  could  gain  the  other 
shore  with  only  one,  but  it  would  take  more  time.  I  put  myself 
ready  with  the  oars,  while  Tom  was  to  have  his  hat  ready  to 
bail  out  water  in  case  she  should  leak  badly.  At  last  we  gave 
her  a  shove  out  into  the  stream.  I  pulled  with  all  the  strength 
I  had  in  order  to  make  the  landing  which  was  straight  across 
from  where  we  started.  Tom  worked  like  a  good  fellow  with 
his  hat,  but  we  found  the  water  was  gaining  fast  upon  us.  I 
saw  that  we  could  not  make  the  landing,  so  I  changed 
her  course  partly  with  the  stream,  and  with  about  half  a  dozen 
more  strokes  we  reached  the  willows  on  the  opposite  shore.     I 
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was  in  hopes  that  we  could  hold  the  craft,  until  we  climbed  up 
the  bank;  but  we  failed  in  this.  The  boat  was  nearly  full  of 
water  and  the  strong  current  forced  it  from  under  our  feet. 
We  hung  on  to  the  brush  for  dear  life,  while  the  old  craft 
went  down  the  river.  At  last,  with  a  hard  straggle,  we  man- 
aged to  climb  up  through  the  willows  and  briars,  out  to  the 
bank. 

You  can  imagine  our  feelings  at  this  moment  better  than  I 
can  describe  them.  We  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  indeed,  and 
we  were  very  thankful,  I  assure  you.  Had  it  been  in  the  day 
time  it  woidd  have  been  more  sport  than  anything  else;  but  in 
such  a  night  as  this  it  was  most  terrible,  especially  for  a  couple 
of  youngsters.  We  were  now  safe  and  sound,  and  about  an 
hour's  walk  brought  us  to  our  homes. 

I  have  not  seen  Friend  Tom  since  that  night;  but  I  have 
heard  that  he  has  been  on  a  mission  to  England.  No  doubt 
he  still  remembers  that  awful  night. 


AN    INTERESTING    JOURNAL. 


BY  WILLIAM  CLAYTON. 


[Through  the  courtesy  of  the  late  William  Clayton's  family, 
we  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  publishing  this  journal  which 
contains  some  very  interesting  incidents  of  Church  history.  It 
is  written  in  narrative  style  and  not  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  and 
was  prepared,  principally,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
events  which  it  so  graphically  details.  The  intimate  associa- 
tions between  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  early  days  and  our 
deceased  brother,  will  make  this  series  of  articles,  we  are  con- 
fident, both  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  many  readers  of 
the  Instructor]. 

THE  Latter-day  Saints  were  expelled  from  the  State  of 
Missouri,  under  the  exterminating  order  of  Governor 
Boggs  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Having  been 
plundered  of  all  their  property,  they  settled  in  this  place — 
then  called  Commerce  but  subsequently  named  Nauvoo  ;  while 
they  were  in  a  stripped  and  destitute  condition.  Nearly  all  of 
the  Saints  were  sick,  and  many  of  them  died  in  consequence 
of  exposure  and  the  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  There 
were  then  but  two  or  three  houses  in  the  place  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  majority  of  the  people  dwelt  in  tents  and  in  the  open 
air,  exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  an  inclement  season. 

In  September,  1839,  the  Apostles  started  the  second  time 
for  England.  They,  themselves,  were  ill  and  they  left  their 
families  in  sickness  and  poverty.  The  Apostles  who  took  this 
trying  journey  at  that  time  were  Brigham  Young,  Hcber  C. 
Kimball,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  <  >rson  Pratt,  John  Taylor,  Wilford 
Woodruff  and  George  A.  Smith.  Elder  Richards  was  already 
in  Great  Britain;  and  he  was  ordained  to  the  Apostleship  when 
the  others  of  t lit ■  Twelve  reached  their  destination. 

Dnringthe  Winter  and  Spring  of  1839,  nearly  all  of  the 
Saints  moved  into  Nauvoo,  the  only  exceptions  being  some  few 
families  who  scattered  about  among  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

As  soon  as  the  health  of  the  brethren  would  in  anywise  per- 
mit, they  began  the  work  of  putting  up  log  cabins  for  shelter. 
Fn  the  course  of  the  season  the  majority  wore  made  tolerably 
comfortable  in  this  respect,  though  many  still  Buffered  greatly 

for  want  of  food. 

The  spot  of  land  on  which  the  Saints  located  was  very  wet 
and  consequently  very  unhealthy;  hut  by  the  blessing  of  God 

the  health  of  tlio  Saints  improved,  and  they  learned  the  neces- 


sary course  of  life  in  this  trying  region,   and  were  able  to 
improve  the  character  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivated. 

Before  even  this  state  of  comfort-  was  achieved,  the  author- 
ities began  to  talk  upon  the  subject  of  building  a  temple, 
wherein  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  God's  house.  Several 
councils  were  held  and  a  place  selected  whereon  the  temple 
was  contemplated  to  be  built.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the 
conference  on  the  6th  of  October,  in  the  year  1840;  and  the 
Church  voted  to  commence  the  work  immediately.  On  this 
day  the  conference  appointed  a  committee  of  three,  viz: 
Alpheus  Cutler,  Elias  Higbee  and  Reynolds  Cahoon,  to  carry 
the  business  into  operation  and  to  oversee  the  work. 

During  conference  President  Joseph  Smith  explained  to  the 
Saints  the  law  of  tithing  and  the  plan  upon  which  the  building 
of  the  temple  was  to  be  conducted. 

Several  plans  for  a  temple  were  made  and  submitted  by 
various  individuals,  but  the  only  one  which  was  satisfactory  to 
the  Prophet  was  the  one  drawn  and  presented  by  William 
Weeks. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  same  month,  the  brethren  com- 
menced the  opening  of  a  quarry  from  which  to  obtain  stone 
for  the  building.  Brother  Elisha  Everett  was  the  man  who 
struck  the  first  blow  on  the  works.  He  has  continued  in  this 
labor  from  that  time  on  until  the  present,  and  has  proved  him- 
self a  faithful  worker  and  a  worthy  man. 

The  committee  contracted  with  Daniel  H.  Weils,  Esq. ,  for 
the  land  whereon  to  build  the  temple;  and  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  1841,  the  Lord,  through  His  ser- 
vant Joseph,  gave  a  revelation  approving  the  selection  of  a 
temple  site  and  commanding  the  erection  of  the  sacred  struc- 
ture upon  that  spot. 

(To  be  Continued), 


Thackeray's  Contrition. — Thackeray  was  of  a  sensitive 
temperament,  but  he  also  had  a  generous  nature.  Though 
easily  offended,  he  readily  forgot  and  forgave.  His  contrition 
sometimes  expressed  itself  in  a  humorous  form.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  welcomed  visitor  at  the  house  of  Lady  Ashburton, 
who  was  somewhat  free  with  her  tongue  and  her  opinions  of 
persons.  Something  that  the  saucy  hostess  said  offended 
Thackeray,  and  he  not  only  declined  her  invitations,  but  spoke 
of  her  with  discourtesy. 

Some  months  after,  when  his  angry  feelings  had  died  out, 
he  received  from  Lady  Ashburton  a  card  of  invitation  to  din- 
ner. He  returned  it  with  a  pen  and  ink  drawing  on  the  hark, 
representing  himself  kneeling  at  her  feet,  with  his  hair  all 
aflame  from  the  hot  coals  she  was  vigorously  pouring  on  his 
head  out  of  an  ornamental  brazier. 

This  humorous  expression  of  contrition  was  followed  by  a 
complete  reconciliation.  The  satirist  and  the  saucy  lady  con- 
tinued a  warm  friendship. 


Good  Advice. — He  careful  that  you  do  not  commend  your- 
selves.    Et is  a  sign  that  your  reputation  is  small  ami  sinking 

if  your  OWn  tongue  must  praise  you;  and  it  is  fulsome  anil 
unpleasing  to  others  to  hear  such  coimncmlatiolis.      S|>onk  well 

of  the  absent   whenever  you  have  a  suitable    opportunity, 

Never  speak  ill  of  them,  or  anybody,  unless  you  are  sine  they 
deserve  it,  and  unless  it  is  necessary  for  their  amendment  or 
for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  others. 
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J"  TT  "VIE  ILT I  LIE     I1TSTRUOTOB. 


GEORGE   Q.    CANNON, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  JANUARY   15,  1886. 
EDITORIAL    THOUOHTS. 


ABITS  of  industry  are  most  valuable  to  the 
young  people  of  both  sexes.  The  happiness  of 
their  lives  depends,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon 
their  training  in  this  direction.  No  idle  person 
can  be  truly  happy.  Work  seems  to  be  a 
necessity  imposed  upon  us  in  this  state  of  existence 
by  pur  Creator,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
m^  that  young  people  should  be  taught  how  to  perform  it  in 
1  the  easiest  and  best  possible  manner.  We  look  upon 
this  kind  of  teaching  as  of  equal  importance  to  the  education  of 
schools.  Any  education  that  gives  the  pupil  the  idea  that  it  is 
more  honorable  to  live  by  one's  wits  than  by  steady  labor,  is  false 
and  will  be  attended  by  injurious  consequences.  Boys  and  girls 
who  are  taught  to  perform  laborproperly  and  skillfully,  and  arc 
trained  in  habits  of  steady  application,  will  make  good  citizens. 

One  of  the  evils  of  much  of  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  that,  in  too  many  instances,  the 
young  imbibe  the  idea  that  they  can  gain  their  livelihood  in  an 
easier  way  than  by  manual  labor.  In  such  cases  the  result  is 
most  unfortunate.  The  country  is  filled  with  half-educated 
people,  many  of  whom  are  too  proud  to  work  at  laborious 
occupations,  and  -who  think  that  their  education  should  bring 
them  a  living  either  in  some  profession  or  in  some  genteel  (as 
it  is  called)  employment.  We  should  deplore  the  spread  of 
such  views  among  the  rising  generation  of  these  mountains. 
It  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  the  young  people  of 
our  land  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  labor — honest  labor — in 
any  form  is  degrading,  We  have  noticed  a  growing  tendency, 
however,  among  young  people  to  seek  for  easy  employment. 

Among  our  young  men  candidates  for  employment  as  clerks 
in  stores  and  other  business  that  does  not  compel  them  to  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  or  to  soil  their  hands  or  their  clothes  in 
rude  labor,  are  far  too  common.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
many  of  them  to  learn  farming  or  some  branch  of  mechanism. 

It  should  lie  the  aim  of  boys  and  girls  to  acquire  as  good  an 
education  as  possible  and  to  learn  some  skilled  branch  of 
industry,  by  means  of  which  they  can  sustain  themselves. 
.Much  of  the  happiness  of  married  life  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  the  husband  to  furnish  his  wife,  or  wives,  and  children  with 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  Poverty  is  frequently 
inevitable;  and  in  the  providence  of  our  God  He  has  seen  fit  to 
call  His  people  to  receive  many  lessons  in  that  direction.  But 
the  poverty  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  has  seldom  been  due  to  idle 
habits  or  to  shiftlessness  and  bad  management,  but  to  the  per- 
seeutii  ins  which  they  have  endured  at  the  hands  i  if  their  enemies. 

We  admire  the  remark  of  the  young  man  who  presented 
himself  to  the  father  of  the  girl  he  loved  and  asked  his  per- 
mission to  marry  his  daughter.  The  father  was  ;i  rich  man 
and  proud  of  his  riches,  while  the  young  suitor  was  not  favored 
with  much  of  this  world's  goods.  The  father  turned  to  him. 
and,  in  a  rather  haughty  tone,  asked  the  young  man  what  he 
was  worth  and  what  he  could  do  to  make  his  daughter  comfort- 
able. If- replied  that  he  was  not  worth  very  much,  but  he 
was  chick  full  of  hard  work-.  He  secured  the  girl,  and  by  his 
industry  and  energy  soon  acquired  a  competency. 


Young  married  people  starting  out  in  life  may  be  poor,  but 
if  they  have  good  health,  are  industrious,  and  know  how  to 
apply  their  labor,  there  is  no  danger,  in  this  land  of  ours,  of 
their  ever  being  destitute.  They  can  soon  surround  themselves 
with  the  comforts  of  life.  But  if  the  husband  be  shiftless  and 
lazy,  or  be  destitute  of  skill,  they  are  likely  to  remain  poor,  and 
dissatisfaction  and  unhappiness  are  apt  to  creep  into  the  house- 
hold. No  parents  who  have  daughters  whom  they  love  feel 
well  in  trusting  their  girls  to  such  characters.  Experience  in 
life  has  taught  them  that  such  unions  are  not  likely  to  be 
happy;  for  while  women  will  go  through  every  kind  of  afflic- 
tion and  trial,  hand  in  hand  with  their  husbands  if  they  should 
be  unfortunate  or  be  stripped  by  acts  of  violence  and  mob- 
ocracy,  they  cannot  feel  well  in  bearing  poverty  that  is  the 
result  of  bad  habits  and  bad  management. 

We  think  it  the  duty  of  all  parents  to  give  their  children  at 
least  a  reasonably  good  education.  They  should  be  kept  at 
school  during  the  school  age,  and  then  they  should  put  them 
in  positions  to  learn  some  useful  branch  of  industry  and  to 
learn  it  thoroughly.  They  should  teach  them  economical 
habits  and,  as  far  as  example  and  advice  can  go,  prepare  them 
for  the  serious  responsibilities  of  life.  When  they  have  done 
this  they  have  laid  the  foundation  in  their  children  to  be  good 
citizens  and  useful  members  of  society,  especially  if  above  all 
these  things  they  teach  them  the  principles  of  righteousness 
and  the  love  of  God.  This  is  a  duty,  as  we  understand  it.  that 
devolves  upon  all  parents  toward  their  offspring.  They  are 
not  required  to  bring  their  children  up  in  idleness,  to  surround 
them  by  easy  circumstances,  to  give  them  means  to  squander 
without  knowing  what  it  has  cost  to  earn  them,  for  by  so  doing 
they  injure  their  children  and  they  do  society  harm. 

Then,  in  their  turn,  children  are  under  obligations  to  their 
.parents.  If  old  age  or  misfortune  comes  upon  the  parents  and 
they  are  reduced  to  poverty,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  children  to 
relieve  their  wants,  to  lighten  their  burdens  and  to  assist  them 
to  the  extent  of  their  power.  These  obligations  are  reciprocal, 
and  mankind  has  been  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  one  can- 
not be  independent  of  the  other.  A  child  may  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  repaying  its  parents  for  the  cares  and  attention 
which  they  have  lavished  upon  him,  but  he,  in  his  turn,  can 
repay  that  obligation  by  doing  for  his  children  that  which  his 
parents  have  done  for  him. 

We  trust  our  juveniles  will  all  seek  to  learn  some  branch  of 
industry,  by  which  they  can  sustain  themselves  in  reasonable 
comfort-  and  help  to  sustain  others.  If  a  boy  learns  to  be  a 
mechanic,  let  him  learn  to  be  an  industrious  and  a  good  one. 
So,  also,  if  he  learns  any  other  branch  of  industry.  If  he 
becomes  a  farmer  or  a  stock  raiser,  let  him  master  the  science 
of  agriculture  and  of  stock  raising  so  thoroughly  that  he  will 
raise  the  best  and  largest  quantity  of  grains  and  vegetables  on 
the  smallest  space  of  ground,  and  the  best  breeds  of  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep.  It  is  a  good  lesson  for  a  young  man  to  learu 
in  starting  out  in  life  to  be  thorough  in  all  that  he  undertakes, 
to  do  everything  as  well  as  it  can  lie  done,  and  to  acquire  a 
character  for  reliability.  Habits  of  this  kind,  when  once 
formed,  cling  to  a  man  through  life  and  are  of  great  value  to  him. 

Girls,  also,  should  learn  to  be  thorough  housewives.  If  they 
know  a  friend  who  is  skilled  in  any  particular  branch  of  female 
industry,  they  should  seek  to  profit  by  her  example  and  learn 
from  her  the  art  which  she  has  acquired,  whether  it  be  in  cook- 
ing particular  dishes,  in  doing  some  other  branch  of  house- 
wifery, or  in  the  making  of  any  article  of  dress.  If  our  young 
people  will  all  take  this  course  their  generations  will  continue 
to  be  happy  and  prosperous. 
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THE    CHILD    CESAR. 


CAIUS  JULIUS  CESAR  was  the  greatest  man  whom 
Rome  ever  produced.  He  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
personages  of  whom  we  have  any  account  in  history.  He  was 
a  brave  and  marvelously-skillful  warrior,  a  fine  and  moving 

orator,  a  successful  and  exalted  statesman. 


its  courageous  power  and  intelligent  purpose,  should  so  rouse 
the  envy  of  impotent  but  aspiring  rivals  that  they  were  fain  to 
slay  him  to  share  his  absorption  of  popularity  and  authority 
among  themselves. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  in  his  childhood  he  had  a  huge 
Numidian  lion  for  a  playmate.  This  superb  beast  he  received 
as  a  gift  when  it  was  less  than  a  year  old.       It  was  then  but 


tie  was  descended   from  a  noble  line  of  ancestry;  and  was 
the  son  of  a  praetor.     Hisearlj  days  were  spent  in  the  mingled 

luxury    and    severity    which    surrounded    the    IiiljIicsI    type   of 

Roman  domestic  life  in  the  first  century  before  Christ,     His 
toyhood  was  a  worthy  forerunner  of  the  manhood  which,  in 


partially  mastered:  with  the  assistance  of  his  own  young  Afri- 
can slave  he  made  it  his  pet,  taught  it  i"  nun  Fragile 
objects  with  delicate  grasp  in  its  mighty  jaws,  and  t"  wear  a 
ooose  over  its  kingly  nose.  In  the  intervals  of  recreation  which 
were  allowed  him  from  a  rigid  course  of  polite  and  scientific 
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■study,  his  favorite  pastime  was  to  wander  through  the  gardens 
and  balconies  of  his  home,  attended  by  his  Ethiopian  servitor 
and  the  submissive  lion.  His  parents  and  their  visiting  friends 
were  often  in  a  state  of  alarm  during  his  earlier  efforts  to  sub- 
jugate his  pet.  But  when  it  was  seen  that  the  monarch  animal 
was  quite  subdued,  and  that  the  lion  feared  the  little  Cresar's 
eye  more  than  bars  of  red-hot  iron,  all  the  people  at  the  palace 
were  content  to  let  the  child  have  his  way  and  lead  his  shaggy 
playmate  wherever  he  chose.  It  then  became  no  unusual 
spectacle  for  some  delicate,  perfumed  Roman  lady  to  stroll  out 
upon  the  balcony  and  ask  the  future  statesman  to  play  for  her 
delight  his  graceful  antics  with  the  mighty  beast, 

Caesar,  as  he  grew  older,  exercised  more  and  more  this  cour- 
age and  the  power  of  bending  others  to  his  will.  And  from 
his  early  youth  he  was  famed  among  his  countrymen.  At  the 
time  when  Sylla,  to  compass  the  establishment  of  his  own 
mastery  of  Rome,  was  securing  the  execution  of  leaders  of  the 
opposing  faction,  Caesar,  then  only  a  boy  and  belonging  to  the 
proscribed  class,  dared  to  present  himself  to  the  people  as  a 
candidate  for  the  priesthood.  He  was  rejected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Sylla.  The  latter  then  considered  the  pro- 
priety of  haying  Csesar  put  to  death;  and  when  the  leading 
men  said  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  contrive  the  death  of 
such  a  mere  child,  Sylla  replied:  "Ye  know  little  who  do  not 
see  more  than  one  Marius  in  that  boy." 

Caesar  escaped  and  in  the  end  more  than  justified  the  words 
of  Sylla. 
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THE   RESURRECTION. 


SCIENTIFIC    AND    SCRIPTURAL. 


BY   THOMAS   W.    BROOKBANK. 


PRELIMINARY. 

WE  live  to  die  and  die  to  live.  This  is  the  resurrection 
paradox — the  wonderful  story  of  life  by  death.  The 
idea  of  a  future,  general  resurrection  is  cherished,  nevertheless, 
in  the  all-but-universal  human  heart.  Still,  pertinent  is  the 
query  of  its  rationality.  Is  it  the  phantasm  of  the  mind,  the 
seductive  shadow  of  allusive  hope,  the  crystalization  of  our 
unfounded  wishes,  the  senseless  aspiration  of  crawling,  death- 
doomed  worms;  or  is  it  an  inspiriting  truth? 

Upon  this  great  question  the  human  family  are  divided  in 
sentiment.  Our  hearts  certainly  cling  to  the  doctrine  with  all 
their  life-loving  fondness,  and  the  division  of  opinion  must 
originate  in  the  cold,  speculative  powers  of  the  intellect.  To 
this  our  chapter  of  testimony  is  submitted  and  the  appeal  for 
impartial  judgment  made. 

Infidelity,  with  the  full  value  of  an  imperious  ipse  dixit, 
asserts  that  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  is  insepar- 
ably associated  with  a  state  of  mental  imbecility;  or,  at  best,  it 
finds  a  lodgment  in  minds  but  imperfectly  developed.  The 
idea,  we  are  informed,  has  no  foundation  in  reason  or  in  com- 
mon  sense.  They  say  the  whole  analogy  of  natural  phenomena 
argues  with  tremendous  power  against  its  probability,  and 
scientific  developments  testify  of  its  absurdity.  Its  grave  is 
dug  and  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  emancipated  from  the 
thraldom  of  priestly  superstition,  is  already  chanting  its  funeral 
requiem.  Rut  wisdom  itself  admonishes  us  to  make  haste 
slowly  to  sound  the  death-knell  of  humanity's  most  blessed 
hope.     11'  the  doctrine  be  buried  a  new  grave  must  be  dug, 


for  it  can  never  be  entombed  in  the  deserted  sepulchre  of 
Jesus. 

Anti-resurrectionists  maintain,  as  fundamental  principles, 
that  all  truth  is  eternal,  and  what  is  not  eternally  true  is  no 
truth  at  all;  that  truth  is  uncreatable  in  its  very  nature,  etc. 
From  these  premises  the  conclusion  is  deduced  that  if  the 
resurrection  de  facto,  or  doctrinally,  depends  on  Jesus  Christ 
it  is  not  an  eternal  truth,  and,  hence,  is  an  unfounded  myth. 
This  position  we  accept,  though  it  apparently  involves  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  an  attempt  to  prove  the  resurrection  doctrine 
an  undeniable  truth. 

In  this  undertaking  to  demonstrate  the  reliability  and  verity 
of  the  resurrection  doctrine  it  is  the  purpose  to  appeal  to 
scientific  facts,  and  also  to  the  declarations  of  holy  writ.  The 
purely  rational  arguments  will  be  presented  first,  and  in  the 
following  order: 

1 — We  will  prove  that  the  resurrection  idea  is  not  antagon- 
ized by  the  analogy  of  natural  phenomena,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  nature,  in  its  varied  phases,  affords  us  the  strongest 
ground  of  hope. 

2 — Call  attention  to  the  scientific  feet  that  there  is  no  life  but 
by  death.     Life  dies  that  life  may  be. 

3 — Show  the  surprising  correspondence  which  exists  between 
that  philosophical  truth  and  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  fall 
and  resurrection  of  man. 

4 — Prove  that  the  resurrection,  de  facto,  is  as  old  as  the 
eternities. 

5 — Examine  the  principal  physiological  objections  to  the 
resurrection  doctrine. 

6 — Notice  some  minor  objections. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  DOCTRINE. 

Death,  like  a  sleuth  hound,  scents  every  track  of  life.  We 
see  the  chase,  we  hear  the  victim's  agonizing  cry  and  stigma- 
tize the  whole  as  an  unequal  race,  for  death  is  bound  to  win. 
Thus  they  seem  adapted  by  nature's  laws — life  to  lose  and  death 
to  wear  the  victor's  crown.  This  is,  however,  but  one  scene  in 
a  wondrous  drama  and  another  is  to  follow.  The  ashes  of  the 
dead  are  seeds  of  life.  Life's  expiring  wail  is  scarcely  hushed 
till  death's  exultant  cry  is  throttled  in  the  mighty  grasp  of  a 
new  and  resurrected  life;  not  new  created,  but  revived;  not 
succeeded,  but  continued.  The  same  bodies  which  have  lived 
and  died  shall  live  again;  and  the  same  flesh  that  has  been 
corrupted  shall  be  restored.  Our  physical  organism  shall  be 
immortalized  without  the  loss  of  a  single  fundamental  element 
or  principle  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  blood,  in  its  present 
state  or  condition,  forming  the  only  exception  needful  to  men- 
tion. We  shall  rise  unscathed  from  the  supposed  annihilating 
catastrophe  of  death  with  a  sweet  consciousness  that  our 
identity  has  been  preserved  inviolate.  The  graves  must  be 
opened  and  the  sea  give  up  its  dead.  The  earth  and  the  air 
must  yield  our  hidden  dust  and  the  spirit  come  to  claim  its 
own;  then  together,  as  a  reorganized  personality,  our  immor- 
talized mortality,  the  tabernacle  of  the  deathless  spirit,  with 
it,  shall  live  the  eternities  through.  Rarring  the  brief  period 
that  intervenes  between  our  mortal  death  and  our  immortal 
resurrection,  the  eternal  perpetuity  of  body  and  soul  united  is 
the  essence  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
More  than  this  it  cannot  be,  and  to  confess  to  less  yields  the 
point. 

THE  ANALOGICAL  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  DOCTRINE. 

In  accordance  with  the  stated  plan  of  investigation,  we  will 
now  notice  the  analogical  formation  of  the  doctrine.  The 
question  is:  Does  natural  law  support  or  antagonize  the  idea 
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of  the  transferrence  of  a  human  organism  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  state  of  existence?  If  proof  can  be  supplied  to  demon- 
strate that  natural  phenomena  occupy  a  friendly  position 
respecting  this  question,  the  rationality  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  is  established. 

Now,  that  there  is  confessedly  nothing  in  the  notion  of  such 
transferrence  antagonistic  to  natural  law  is  acknowledged  in 
the  accepted  postulate  that  a  change  of  condition  is  not  an 
anomaly  in  the  processes  of  nature.  This  is  the  general  prop- 
osition, and  instances  of  metamorphosis  under  this  law  of 
nature  are  so  abundant,  and  it  is  so  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  incontrovertible,  that  no  great  amount  of  time  will  be  con- 
sumed in  adducing  examples.  These  may  be  found  in  every 
branch  of  the  animal  kingdom.  We  instance  the  autifa 
among  the  Crustacea,  and  the  musca  domestica,  or  common 
house-fly  among  insects.  Some  mollusks  afford  striking 
examples  of  metamorphosis;  and  they  may  be  found  among 
the  radiates.  Marsupials,  among  the  vertebrata,  undergo 
remarkable  transformations;  and  other  mammals  do  also,  even 
those  that  start  in  life  nearest  the  terminal  form. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  natural  law 
of  metamorphosis  are  found  in  the  development  of  the  tadpole 
and  the  silk-worm.  At  birth  the  tadpole  possesses  no  limbs  and 
locomotion  is  effected  by  means  of  an  extended  body  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  tail  of  a  fish.  Blood  circulation  is 
carried  on  by  a  heart  with  two  compartments  only:  an  aunile 
and  a  ventricle.  It  possesses  no  lungs  and  respiration  is  per- 
formed by  gills.  After  it  has  attained  to  a  certain  growth, 
however,  an  auricle  is  added  to  the  structure  of  the  heart,  lungs 
are  developed  and  the  use  of  its  gills  is  gradually  superceded 
by  the  exercise  of  its  newly-acquired  organs  of  respiration. 
The  stomach  is  organically  adapted  to  its  new  mode  of  exist- 
ence; and  finally  the  tail  is  absorbed,  legs  are  developed  and 
the  transformation  is  completed.  By  this  astonishing  process 
the  common  frog  is  produced. 

The  silk  worm  grows  rapidly  for  twenty  da3's,  then  spins  its 
cocoon  and  then  passes  into  the  chrysalis  state.  While  in  this 
condition  the  most  wonderful  metamorphosis  occur.  Antenna 
appear  on  the  head,  and  in  place  of  single  eyes  it  has  compound 
ones.  The  stomach  is  contracted  and  the  intestines  are  length- 
ened. To  complete  the  adaptation  of  the  little  creature  to  its 
new  sphere  of  life,  it  is  furnished  with  wings,  and  it  flies  away 
to  sport  in  the  genial  sunbeam,  or  to  explore  the  wonders  of  its 
new  world. 

If,  now,  Ave  take  a  broader  view  of  the  subject  our  discover- 
ies will  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  transferrence  of  matter 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  is  a  primary  law  of  nature,  and 
that  it  is  ill'  extensive,  if  nut  universal,  application.  Such  is 
the  testimony  of  science,  and  it  perfectly  comports  with  the 
woul  ol'  ( i  oil.  Our  own  I  mi  lily  Substance,  as  flesh,  bones,  etc., 
owes  its  existence  to  the  operations  of  this  wonderful  law. 
The  crude  elements  of  the  earth  and  of  the  invisible  atmos- 
phere are  primarily  organized  into  regetation,  ami  this,  in  turn. 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  into  all  the  component  parts 
of  our  wonderful  organism.  A  fleshy  tabernacle  lor  the 
spirit  has  been  erected  ou1  of  a  little  iron,  phosphorous,  lime. 
water,  etc.,  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  consisting  ol' the  latter 

element  — water.  Let  us  not  question  the  possihilit ies  of  mat- 
ter when  operated  upon  by  the  forces  of  the  universe.  See 
what  they  have  accomplished  for  each   one   of  US,  and   strictly 

in  accordance  with  law! 

[f  we  descend  to  particulars  our  minds  musl  he  filled  with 

astonishment  at  the  marvels  of  nature.     For  instance,  any 

qion  firsf  beholding  the  beautiful  contrivances  and  the  exquis 


ite  delicacy  of  the  lower  organs  of  the  body  is  naturally  pre- 
disposed to  expect  the  most  elaborate  machinery  in  the  brain 
organization,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  mind.  How  surprising, 
then,  to  have  revealed  to  us  only  cells  and  fibres!  ''The  brain 
is  the  least  solid  and  most  unsubstantial-looking  organ  in  the 
whole  body.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  water,  seven  of  albumen, 
some  fat  and  a  few  minor  substances  constitute  the  instrument 
which  rules  the  world.  Strangest  of  all,  the  brain,  which  is 
the  seat  of  sensation,  is  itself  without  sensation.  Every  nerve, 
every  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  keenly  alive  to  the  slightest 
touch,  yet  the  brain  may  be  cut,  burned  or  electrified  with- 
out producing  pain. ' ' — Steele.  Until  scientific  infidelity  informs 
us  how  the  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  sensation  can  not  be 
made  to  feel,  it  cannot  consistently  deny  anything  marvelous 
in  the  resurrection.  Thus  have  the  elementary  principles  of 
our  corporiety  been  evolved  into  a  condition  incomparably 
superior  to  their  lowly  normal  state;  but  more  of  this  here- 
after. 

Again;  accepting  the  nebular  theory  of  La  Place  as  a  cosmic 
beginning,  the  transferrence  of  a  glowing,  homogeneous,  gas- 
eous cloud  of  fire-mist  into  solid,  heterogeneous,  opaque  masses 
of  earth  requires  the  most  astonishing  metamorphosis.  We 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  others  that  are  greater;  certainly  of 
none  of  which  we  may  even  suspect  matter  susceptible. 

Infidels  delight  to  assail  revelation  with  geological  data;  but 
the  resurrection  doctrine  is  in  no  danger  from  their  assump- 
tions. This  science  glides  back  through  the  numberless  age  s 
and  reads,  in  the  familiar  rocks,  the  different  epochs  in  world- 
building  history,  each  of  which  records  the  earth's  progress 
and  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being.  Contrast  the  Azoic  age, 
when  no  life  was,  and  when  the  seething  oceans  held  riotous 
sway,  when  all  the  elements  met  in  tumultuous  warfare,  when 
dark  chaos  reigned  supreme,  with  the  life,  beauty,  harmony 
and  adaptation  of  all  things  now  visible  to  subserve  their  des- 
tined purpose,  and  what  greater  transformations  are  required 
in  the  resurrection? 

[To  be  Continued.) 


A  Nation's  Gi.ORY.— The  true  glory  of  a  nation  is  in  the 
living  temple  of  a  loyal,  industrious  and  upright  people.  The 
busy  click  of  machinery,  the  merry  ring  of  the  anvil,  the  low- 
ing of  peaceful  herds,  and  the  song  of  the  harvest-home,  are 
sweeter  music  than  the  paeans  of  departed  glory  or  songs  of 
triumph  in  war.  The  vine-clad  cottage  of  the  hillside,  the 
cabin  of  the  woodsman  and  the  rural  home  of  the  fanner  are 
the  true  citadels  of  any  country.  There  is  a  dignity  in  honest 
toil  which  belongs  not  to  the  display  of  wealth,  or  the  luxury 
of  fashion.  The  man  who  drives  the  plow,  or  swings  his  ax 
in  the  forest,  or  with  cunning  fingers  plies  the  tools  of  his  craft, 
is  as  truly  the  servant  of  his  country  as  the  statesman  in  the 
senate,  or  the  soldier  in  battle. 


A  I. hm:  [nkstand.— In  Algiers,  Africa,  there  is  said  to  he 

a    liver   of   genuine    ink.       It    is    formed    by   the    union  of  two 

streams,  one  coming  from  a  region  of  ferruginous  soil,  the 
other  draining  a  peat  swamp.  The  water  of  the  former  is 
Btrongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  that  of  the  latter  with 
gallic  acid.  When  the  two  waters  mingle,  the  acid  of  the 
one  unites  with  the  iron  of  the  other,  ami  thus  forms  a  true 
ink. 


A  HOLIDAY  STROLL  IN 
PRUSSIA. 


[Continued from, page  375  Vol.  20.) 

I  FOUND  I  had  not  yet  reached  Erkner,  but  a  brisk  walk  of 
fifteen  minutes  brought  me  there.  Nearby  the  whole  forenoon 
was  spent  in  distributing  tracts,  and  iu  defending  our  princi- 
ples to  the  best  of  my  ability  among  a  party  of  rough-speaking, 
but  warm-hearted  choppers  and  sawyers,  the  din  of  whose 
labor  made  it  a  trying  ordeal  for  my  lungs.  At  noon  I 
accompanied  one  of  them  to  his  home,  and  administered  to 
his  infant  boy,  of  whose  life  he  despaired,  though  still  mani- 
festing some  faith  that  the  power  of  God  could  preserve.  Our 
repast  was  brought  on  the  table  in  a  large  wooden  bowl,  and 
consisted  of  the  sourest  kind  of  saner  kraut,  in  the  bosom  of 
which  nestled  a  solid  cube  of  the  fattest  kind  of  bacon.  For 
liquid  refreshment  we  had  white  beer,  a  harmless  insipid  sort 
of  beverage,  in  an  overgrown  goblet,  from  which  all  drank  in 
succession. 

I  designed  making  a  town  fourteen  miles  further  before 
night,  but  failed,  as  before,  to  reach  it.  The  afternoon  walk 
was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  I  ever  took.  The  sun's  rays 
were  warm,  the  air  was  balmy  as  in  Spring,  and  the  peace  and 
solitude  of  the  forest  filled  me  with  emotions  of  a  most  delight- 
ful nature.     I  indeed  felt  with  the  poet,  that 

"There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods." 

In  one  of  the  charming  glades  through  which  I  sauntered — a 
veritable  paradise  for  fairy  folk — 1  could  not  withstand  the 
temptation  to  recline  a  while,  close  my  eyes  and  give  way  to 
the  imagination  which  such  a  spot  could  not  fail  to  arouse. 
The  result  was  a  long  nap,  no  dreams,  and  awaking  with  an 
aching  in  the  muscles  and  bones  of  my  whole  body.  I  was 
now  able  to  make  but  sorry  progress,  and  was  overjoyed  to 
come  upon  an  unpretentious  domicile,  right  iu  the  midst  of 
some  large  trees.  The  proprietor,  a  young  forester,  sat  in 
front  of  the  door  cleaning  his  gun  and  watching  with  amuse- 
ment the  gambols  of  a  young  hunting  dog,  which  leaped  about 
the  little  open  space  which  served  as  front  door  yard.  A 
belated,  limping  traveler  could  never  be  allowed  to  go  by  his 
door,  the  hunter  said,  so  we  entered  it  together.  Anders  and 
stuffed  animals  and  birds  were  the  principal  articles  of  adorn- 
ment, but  they  were  arranged  in  an  artistic  and  tasteful  man- 
ner. The  bed  to  which  I  was  shown  was  not  so  comfortable  as 
my  last  one,  and  my  sleep  was  not  nearly  so  refreshing.  How- 
ever, I  awoke  free  from  pain  or  soreness,  and  without  break- 
fast, but  with  many  thanks  for  my  lodging,  resumed  my 
journey.  It  was  scarcely  daylight,  and  the  dismal  croaking  of 
the  tree-frogs  seemed  to  encourage  my  loneliness,  to  which  was 
added  some  concern  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  heavens, 
from  which  presently  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents.  I  sought 
the  best  shelter  I  could  in  a  tangled  copse,  and  waited  impa- 
tiently for  a  change.  This  soon  came,  and  with  the  shining  of 
the  sun  my  spirits  arose  correspondingly.  If  I  walked  along 
with  the  less  elasticity,  that  my  stomach  was  empty,  it  was  not 
because  my  heart  was  sad,  for  I  whistled  and  sang  as  merrily 
as  a  schoolboy.  The  shot  of  a  gun  right  close  to  me  and  the 
self-satisfied  chuckle  of  the  sportsman,  brought  me  to  a  full 
stop,  until  my  friend  the  forester,  who  had  not  stopped  for 
the  rain  and  had  thus  got  ahead  of  me,  emerged  from  a 
neighboring  thicket  with  a  dead  fawn  over  his  shoulder.  He 
regretted  having  allowed  me  to  leave  without  breakfast,  and 
insisted  on  my  sharing  his  cold  dinner,  which,  since  it  was 
barely  enough  for  one,  we  soon  despatched.     He  proved   to 


be  well-informed,  and  quite  a  traveler,  so  in  conversation 
two  hours  slipped  by  almost  unconsciously.  I  then  journeyed 
on  to  Fuerstenwalde,  a  large  manufacturing  town  with  very 
extensive  breweries,  and  after  a  variety  of  experiences  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  an  inquiring  friend  with  whom  I  had  had 
some  correspondence.  Our  interview  was  rather  stormy,  for 
the  man  proved  to  be  an  adventurer  and  had  undertaken  on 
the  strength  of  my  letters  to  organize  a  party  of  his  own  ilk, 
for  all  of  whom  he  expected  free  emigration  tickets  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  He  could  not  pretend  that  I  had  in  any  letter  given  him  the 
slightest  foundation  for  his  scheme,  and  had  final  recourse  to 
the  threat  that  he  would  make  my  business  known  to  the  police 
authorities  in  Berlin  and  secure  my  expulsion;  from  which 
dire  vengeance,  I  may  tay,  I  never  heard  a  rumor  from  that 
day  to  this. 

Between  Fuerstenwalde  a-nd  Briesen,  eleven  miles,  there  was 
the  same  extent  of  woods,  lakes  and  creeks,  and  innumerable 
enchanting  spots  where  even  a  person  as  little  susceptible  as 
myself  could  not  help  feeling  poetical.  Bight  at  the  base  of  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  officer  who  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed  in  the  chase,  I  wrote,  with  a 
tree  stump  for  my  desk,  letters  to  loved  ones  at  home,  and  sent 
back  a  postal  card  to  the  anxious  friends  in  Berlin. 

A  blacksmith  in  Briesen,  at  whose  forge  I  stopped  to  get  a 
ferrule  put  on  my  staff,  invited  me  to  his  home,  and  entertained 
me  royally.  His  little  ones  gazed  on  me  who  had  come  "clear 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world,"  as  though  I  were  of  another 
species.  The  scrutiny  seemed  satisfactory,  however,  for  during 
the  balauee  of  the  evening  I  wo=  never  with  less  than  two  of 
them  clambering  over  my  knees  and  banging  on  my  neck.  The 
sturdy  mechanic  read  some  tracts  hastily  through  and  wanted 
twenty-five  to  give  to  his  friends,  a  request  which,  of  course,  I 
gladly  acceded  to.  He  urged  me  strongly  to  call  on  him  as  1 
returned,  saying  he  had  not  talked  half  enough  on  this  "new 
religion."  Three  days  later  I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  was 
treated  with  still  greater  kindness.  I  left  him  firmly  believing 
and  waiting  for  his  wife  to  get  ready  for  baptism. 

About  noon  of  the  fourth  day  I  reached  my  destination,  and 
before  night  had  finished  the  business  which  had  called  me 
thither.  The  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  contains  some 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  a  very  old  commercial  city,  and  is 
still  the  resort,  during  fair  time,  of  thousands  of  Folish  and 
Bussian  Jews,  and  some  of  the  oddest  specimens  of  humanity 
one  can  well  imagine.  When  I  was  there  preparations  were 
being  made  for  one  of  theae  periodical  fairs  aud  the  long  coated 
worthies,  some  of  them  filthy  with  dirt  and  most  repulsive  in 
general  appearance,  were  objects  of  great  interest  to  me.  A 
nearer  acquaintance  was  not  desirable,  however,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  was  content  to  watch  their  traffic  and  trading 
from  a  distance. 

One  day  in  the  city  spent  very  pleasantly,  and  I  trust  not 
without  profit,  and  I  turned  my  back  on  Frankfort.  1  have 
already  anticipated  some  features  of  the  return  journey,  which 
occupied  the  same  length  of  time  and  was  enlivened  by  some- 
what similar  experience.  The  child  of  the  wood-chopper  at 
Erkner  had  been  healed,  but  the  father,  far  from  being  humble 
and  thankful  for  its  recovery,  expressed  the  belief  that  such  a 
manifestation  of  power  could  only  be  from  the  devil,  and  turned 
mc  from  his  door  with  a  curse.  Some  of  his  associates,  were 
more  favorable,  and  rated  him  soundly  for  his  ingratitude  and 
profanity. 

I  made  several  new  acquaintances  on  the  way  back,  and 
reached  my  little  room  on  the  fifth  floor  well  and  hearty  after 
an  eight  days'  absence.     The  old  lady  wept  tears  of  joy,  and 
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otherwise  gave  full  vent  to  her  feelings,  while  her  quieter  hus- 
band merely  said  that  '  'the  power  of  God  and  the  virtues  of 
the  staff"  would,  he  was  sure,  bring  me  back  in  safety.  On 
my  own  part  I  was  more  than  pleased  with  my  journey.  I 
could  not  foretell  at  that  time,  neither  do  I  know  now,  what  the 
results  may  be,  to  the  cause  in  whose  interests  I  labored.  This 
much  I  may  say,  that  a  happier  and  more  joyous  holiday 
season  I  never  spent  in  all  my  life  than  that  consumed  in  the 
solitary  jaunt  between  Berlin  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 

J.  Q.  C. 


LONG    WORDS    AND    SEN- 
TENCES. 


BY    KENNON. 

T  ANGUAGE  is  the  vestment  of  thought;  and  just  as  men 
-L/  dress  themselves  in  a  thousand  varying  styles — neatly, 
soberly,  richly,  heavily,  tastefully,  daz/.lingly,  scrupulously, 
•  extravagantly,  scantily,  gaudily  or  fantastically — each  man 
according  to  his  own  peculiar  whim  or  principle;  so  ideas  are 
clothed,  adorned,  hidden  or  exposed,  as  the  case  maybe,  in 
all  manner  of  raiment  from  the  soft  gray  tint  of  a  Quaker 
maiden's  speech  to  the  flaming  scarlet  hue  of  a  politician's 
harrangue. 

One  man  seeks  to  restrict  himself,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
the  short,  terse  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin;  while  another 
rejects  every  sentence  which  cannot  marshal  its  lung  array  of 
incomprehensible,  octosyllabic  words.  Very  frequently  the 
former  class  numbers  some  ripe  scholars  of  good  ideas,  whose 
attainments  in  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  the  mosaic  of  mod- 
ern English  arc  unexcelled:  while  the  latter  class  nut  less  often 
contains  some  man  who  never  had.  and  is  incapable  of  having 
a  single  original  thought,  and  who  chooses  his  words  by  their 
volume  of  sound  and  not  by  their  sense. 

Among  the  most  laughable  varieties  of  human  expression 
arc  those  afforded  by  the  latter  class;  and  not  always  is  that 
amusement  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  of  the  speaker  or 
writer,  but  it  is  often  caused  by  the  effort  of  sonic  learned  fel- 
low to  exhibit  bis  acquired  knowledge. 

A  man  well  known  in  this  region  was  asked  by  a  young  boy: 
"Judge,  what  is  tin'  aurora  borealis?" 

"All."  said  the  judge  as  he  looked  down  a(  the  little  ques- 
tioniT  from  a  bight  of  lofty  superciliousness,  '"the  aurora 
borealis.  Yes.  yes;  the  aurora  borealis  is  a  conglomerated  and 
heterogeneous  comiscation  of  scintillating  aerolites." 

This  same  judge  was  known  never  to  acknowledge  that  a 
question  "was  beyond  his  power  to  reply.  A  roguish  youth 
once  a~ked  him,  with  the  utmost  gra\  ity,  "Please,  sir.  will  you 
tell  me  the  difference  between  the  synthetical  method  of  anal 
ysis  and  the  analytical  method  of  synthesis?" 

"Certainly,  my  dear  boy.  The  most  apparent  thing  in 
the  Aristotelian  system  of  psychological  ami  argumcntal  phil- 
osophy." And  then  In-  unconsciously  avenged  himself  upon 
the  mischief-maker  by  talking  lor  a  lull  hour  in  counterfeit 
Johnsonese  to  give  the  desired  explanation.  When  the  judge 
was  through,  the  joker  was  so  debilitated  that  his  fellow-con 
spiratore,  who  had  been  listening  with  handkerchiefs  stuffed 
into  mouths,  were  obliged  to  support    him  tenderlj  from  the 

spot. 

Bcsant  and  Rice,  in  their  wonderfully-bright  "Titania's 
Farewell,  quote  a  German  writer  as  speaking  in  tlii-  way  of 
Shakespeare 


"It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  inward- 
ness of  this  poet's  genius,  and  the  noblest  portions  of  his  con- 
siderable creative  faculties,  are  mainly  German  in  their  tend- 
encies toward  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal;  while  very  many 
of  his  productions,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  not  only  in 
their  generalizations  of  the  unique,  but  equally — if  not,  per- 
haps, rather— sometimes  in  a  still  greature  measure,  in  the 
analogization  of  that  consecutiveness  which  is  evolved  from 
the  development  of  the  interpenetrative  conjunction  of  his 
ratioeinative  idiosyncrasies,  which  in  their  turn  depend" 

A  young  writer  of  essays  the  other  day  read,  in  our  presence, 
a  very  learned  original  production  upon  some  physiological 
question  from  his  own  pen,  opening  as  follows:  '"Metempsych- 
osis, or,  in  other  words,  the  theory  of  the  transfusion  of  blood." 
A  little  more  modesty  would  have  spared  him  his  sad  blunder. 

Markham,  in  a  dissertation  upon  "The  Good  Housewife,"  says: 

"Next  unto  her  sanctity  and  holiness  of  life  it  is  meet  that 
our  English  housewife  be  a  person  of  great  modesty  and  tem- 
perance, as  well  inwardly  as  outwardly;  inwardly  as  in  her 
behavior  and  carriage  towards  her  husband,  wherein  she  shall 
shun  all  violence  of  rage,  passion  and  humor,  coveting  less  to 
direct  than  to  be  directed,  appearing  ever  unto  him  pleasant, 
amiable  and  delightful,  and  though  occasion  of  mishaps  or  the 
misgovernment  of  his  will  may  induce  her  to  contrary  thoughts, 
yet  virtuously  to  suppress  them  and  with  a  mild  sufferance 
rather  to  call  him  home  from  his  error  than  with  the  strength 
of  anger  to  abate  the  least  spark  of  his  evil,  calling  into  her 
mind  that  evil  and  uncomely  language  is  deformed  even  though 
uttered  to  servants  but  most  monstrous  and  ugly  when  it  appears 
before  the  presence  of  a  husband;  outwardly  as  in  her  apparel 
and  diet,  both  which  she  shall  proportion  according  to  the  com- 
petency of  her  husband's  estate  and  calling,  making  her  circle 
rather  straight  than  large,  for  it  is  a  rule,  if  we  extend  to  the 
uttermost  we  take  away  increase,  if  we  go  a  hair's  breadth 
beyond  we  enter  into  consumption,  but  if  we  preserve  any  part 
we  build  strong  forts  against  the  adversaries  of  fortune,  pro- 
vided that  such  preservation  be  honest  and  conscionable. " 

Any  person  who  can  not  get  his  fill  of  that  sentence  simply 
by  reading  it  two  or  three  times,  should  be  required  to  diagram 
and  parse  every  word. 

But.  while  we  may  be  somewhat  amused  occasionally  by  long 
words  and  sentences,  we  must    not    forget    that    many   scholars 

use  them.  Sometimes  long  words  are  deemed  preferable  lo 
short  ones  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  sound  of  magnifi- 
cence in  conveying  a  certain  idea.     Sometimes  long  sentences 

are  employed  fir  a  kindred  purpose.  And  sometimes  both  pon- 
derous words  and  interminable  sentences  are  used  by  a  learned 
writer  from  his  admiration  for  that  particular  style.  For  instance, 
there  is  Dr.  Johnson,  the   great    scholar   and    dictionary  writer 

of  the  last  century.  Of  him  Taine,  the  great  French  student 
of  English  Literature,  says: 

"His  phraseology  rolls  ever  in  solemn  ami  majestic  periods, 
in  which  every  substantive  marches  ceremoniously,  accompan- 
ied by  its  epithet;  grand,  pompous  words  peal  like  an  organ; 
every  proposition  is  set  forth  balanced  by  a  proposition  of  equal 
length;  il ght   is  developed  with  the  compassed  regularity 

ami  official  Splendor  of  a    procession. 

Il  is  only  a  matter  of  taste.     In  forming  style,  young  i pie 

will  be  governed  by  their  own  notions  of  what  is  most  worthy. 
I!u(  if  they  conclude  to  use  long  words  ami  involved  senteni  es, 
tlie\  should  at  least  avoid  the  tiresomeness  of  Markham  and 
they  should  endeavor  to  escape  from  the  commission  of  such 
blunders  of  diction  as  would  make  themselves  ami  their  work 
objects  of  ridicule. 


^ 


OUR    TERRITORY. 


BY  Z.  B. 

INTRODUCTION. 

LjTAH — a  brief  and  insignificant  title,  indeed,  for  the  most 
'  beautiful,  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  peaceful  Ter- 
ritory under  the  flag  of  our  beloved  country.  We  possess  a 
Territory  rich  in  minerals,  in  agriculture,  in  horticulture  and 
stock-raising  and  in  all  the  natural  resources  and  facilities  nec- 
essary to  the  establishment  of  a  wealth}7  and  independent 
state.  Beautiful  in  her  soil  and  climate,  in  her  rivers  and 
lakes,  in  mountains,  valleys,  wooded  glens  and  sunny  skies; 
prosperous  from  the  energy  and  frugality  of  her  founders,  and 
the  honesty  and  virtue  of  her  sons  and  daughters;  peaceful 
beyond  example  under  the  lash  of  a  parent  government  goaded 
to  acts  of  oppression  upon  a  loyal  people,  by  a  blind  and 
prejudiced  popular  opinion,  which  has  been  fanned  into  a  flame 
by  the  slander  and  misrepresentations  of  a  horde  of  adventur- 
ers and  a  press  that  for  unscrupulous  lying  has  no  equal  in  any 
country. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  the  general  progress  of  Utah  in  all 
these  things  is  unparalleled.  True,  some  of  the  other  Terri- 
tories have  surpassed  her  in  special  features,  such  as  mining 
or  stock-raising  alone,  by  the  aid  of  boundless  capital  and  gov- 
ernmental patronage.  But  that  we  may  properly  estimate  the 
merits  of  a  community  engaged  in  the  development  of  a  new 
country,  the  circumstances  attending  their  settlement,  their 
financial  condition,  the  natural  advantages  and  impediments  of 
soil  and  climate,  and  the  facilities  for  communication  with 
other  parts  must  be  considered. 

When  Utah  was  first  settled  it  was  a  barren  waste,  designated 
on  the  maps  of  this  region  as  a  portion  of  the  Great  American 
Desert.  Its  soil,  to  all  human  appearances,  was  utterly  sterile. 
The  climate  was  so  rigorous  that  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  now 
brought  to  so  high  a  state  of  productiveness,  no  month  of  the 
year  was  free  from  frost. 

Her  pioneers  were  a  band  of  refugees  in  search  of  rest  from 
the  persecutions  of  their  fellow-men — outcasts  seeking  in  the 
haunts  of  savages  the  boon  that  was  denied  them  among  civil- 
ized, Christian  men,  viz.,  the  right  to  worship  Cod  as  conscience 
dictated.  1  'nable  to  live  in  Ohio  they  had,  as  a  sect,  moved 
west  into  Missouri,  mi  the  then  western  confines  of  the  Union. 
Here  they  prospered  for  a  season,  but  as  the  years  rolled  round 
the  clouds  of  religious  hate  and  judicial  persecution  gathered 
around  them  and  they  were  forced  to  retrace  their  steps  into 
Illinois,  where  they  built  the  beautiful  city  of  Nauvoo,  leaving 
their  possessions  in  Missouri  to  the  spoilers.  But  here,  again, 
their  rest  was  of  short  duration.  By  the  treachery  of  friends 
and  the  intolerance  of  enemies,  their  prophet  murdered  and 
their  beautiful  city  ravaged  by  the  mob,  they  were  again  driven 
from  their  homes,  in  mid-Winter,  and  robbed  of  all  they  could 
nut  carry  with  them.  Crossing  the  Mississipi  River  on  the  ice, 
in  1'el unary,  1846,  they  turned  again  westward,  setting  their 
backs  upon  a  civilization  that  afforded  them  no  rights  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  designing  to  find  an  asylum 
in  some  far-off  wilderness  where  Christian  intolerance,  as  they 
hoped,  would  never  reach  them. 

Strange  scenes,  indeed,  to  be  enacted  in  this  the  nineteenth 
century!  The  history  of  those  times  sounds  like  some  fabled 
tale  of  the  long  ago,  or  the  fancied  vagaries  of  an  unsettled 
brain  recounting  the  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians,  the 
horrors  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Huguenots 
and  Puritans.     But  no.     In  the  very  heart,  of  "free  America," 


under  a  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people;"  in  a  land  dedicated  to  religious  freedom,  whose  invit- 
ing hand  was  outstretched  to  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  say- 
ing, "Come,  share  with  us  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  liberty, 
whose  roots  were  moistened  by  the  blood  of  patriots  and  mar- 
tyrs;" under  the  eyes  of  a  Christian  people,  revering  the  Bible, 
perusing  with  horror  the  tales  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  boast- 
ing of  their  civilization,  their  inventions  and  the  unparalleled 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  among  such  a  people  her 
own  sons  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  and  her  daughters  rav- 
aged without  redress;  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  was  applied 
in  the  broad  light  of  day,  while  the  shouts  of  Bacchanalian 
revelry  resounded  through  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple, 
and  homes  of  the  fugitives,  and  15,000  to  20,000  inoffensive 
people  were  the  victims.  Surely  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
But  to  return  to  our  narrative. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  pioneers  of  Utah 
began  the  journey  of  over  a  thousand  miles  over  a  trackless 
prairie.  After  untold  hardships,  which  decimated  their  ranks 
and  left  the  weaker  ones  to  moulder  in  hastily-prepared  graves 
by  the  way,  the  remainder  of  the  advance  company  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  on  the  24th  of  July,  1 847. 
As  has  been  remarked,  the  country  was  then  a  desert;  trappers 
whom  they  passed  on  the  way,  knowing  their  destination,  said 
they  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  first  ear  of  corn  that 
could  be  raised  here.  And  yet,  nothing  daunted,  trusting 
implicitly  in  the  Almighty  Hand  that  had  hitherto  sustained 
them,  they  set  to  work  with  characteristic  energy,  putting  in 
crops  on  the  very  afternoon  of  their  arrival.  This  was  the 
rude  beginning  of  Utah's  agriculture.  Naturally  their  atten- 
tion turned  to  this  branch  to  sustain  life.  It  has  ever  since 
been  the  chief  industry  of  Utah;  and  as  it  is  the  foundation  of 
all  other  industries  it  naturally  claims  our  first  attention.  We 
will  consider  it  in  a  future  number. 


Syrian  Children  in  Arithmetic. — Children  in  Syria 
have  few  advantages  of  schools,  and  there  is  no  system  of  pub- 
lie  education,  and  only  wealthy  families  secure  good  tuition  for 
their  boys.  The  girls,  even  in  the  best  families,  are  uncared 
for;  their  education  is  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  small  import- 
ance. But  a  recent  visitor  in  Syria  gives  a  good  report  of  the 
boys  who  run  wild  in  the  streets.  They  show  a  singular  apti- 
tude for  numbers,  though  they  have  never  studied  arithmetic, 
nor  even  learned  the  multiplication  table. 

He  says  they  can  cipher  mentally  with  great  rapidity.  When 
he  proposed  hard  sums  to  them,  that  would  take  up  a  good 
deal  of  room  on  a  slate,  they  worked  them  out  in  the  head, 
and  almost  uniformly  without  making  any  mistake.  Many  of 
their  games  in  the  street,  into  which  they  enter  with  great 
enthusiasm,  are  imaginary  bargains,  with  mutual  sales  and 
exchanges;  and  they  count  up  their  losses  or  gains  as  rapidly 
as  an  accountant  could  have  worked  them  out  on  paper.  It  is 
possible  that  our  schools  give  too  little  attention  to  mental 
arithmetic  and  devote  too  large  a  share  of  study  to  the  slate 
and  the  blackboard. 


Habit  hath  so  vast  a  prevalence  over  the  human  mind  that 
there  is  scarce  anything  too  strange  or  too  strong  to  be  asserted 
of  it.  The  story  of  the  miser  who,  from  long  accustoming  to 
cheat  others,  came  at  last  to  cheat  himself,  and  with  great 
delight  and  triumph  picked  his  own  pocket  of  a  guinea  to  con- 
vey to  his  hoard,  is  not  impossible  nor  improbable. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  PAST. 


BY   1IEXELE   PIKALE. 


[Continued  from  page  14.) 
f  HERE  write  a  few  items  that  should  have  had  place  in  my 
*■  last  article,  and  it  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  to 
write  them  now. 

Not  long  after  I  joined  the  Church  I  went  to  see  my  grand- 
father, who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  resided.  My 
object  was  to  have  a  talk  with  him  and  see  if  I  could  induce 
him  to  go  and  hear  the  Elders  preach;  for  he  himself  was  a 
minister  and  had  been  a  professor  of  religion  for  more  than 
forty  years.  He  was  my  mother's  father  and  a  great  reader  of 
the  Bible;  but  when  I  mentioned  "Monnonisni"  he  utterly 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  I  offered  to  lend  him 
the  Book  of  Mormon  to  read;  but  this  he  refused.  Knowing 
he  was  naturally  fond  of  reading,  I  said: 

"Grandfather,  I  believe  you  would  read  the  book  if  you 
thought  no  one  saw  you;  and  I  think  if  I  was  to  slip  into  your 
house  some  day  when  you  were  not  around,  and  you  found  it 
on  the  table  by  the  side  of  your  Bible,  your  curiosity  would 
lead  you  to  read  it. ' ' 

He  said:  "If  I  was  to  find  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  my  house 
I  would  burn  it. ' ' 

While  talking,  he  placed  his  hand  on  my  head,  saying:  "0, 
you  sleek-headed  boy!  If  your  mother  had  been  living  }Tou 
never  would  have  joined  the  Mormons." 

Soon  after  this  he  was  taken  sick  and  continued  to  grow 
worse.  One  night  I  was  called  up  and  told  that  my  grand- 
father was  dying.  As  I  arose  from  my  bed  a  thought  came  to 
me  that  if  I  would  pray  in  secret  for  his  recovery  he  would  not 
die.  I  yielded  to  the  impression.  The  folks  were  so  certain 
he  was  struck  with  death  that  my  uncle  (his  son)  had  gone  to  a 
store  near  by  to  get  cloth  to  make  the  burial  clothes.  The 
change  for  the  better  was  so  sudden  that  my  aunt  (not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church)  from  some  cause,  suspected  what  I  had 
been  doing,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  not  been  out  praying  for 
grandfather.  I  simply  assented  to  the  fact.  In  a  day  or  two 
he  was  up  and  around,  as  usual. 

I  was  at  this  time  in  the  employ  of  my  uncle,  making  his 
apples  and  peaches  into  brandy.  One  morning  my  uncle  said 
to  me:  "If  there  was  an  Elder  within  twenty-five  miles  I 
would  go  and  be  baptized."  This  reached  grandfather's  ears, 
ami  he  disapproved  of  it  so  much  that  he  told  my  uncle  if  he 
did  join  the  "Mormons"  he  would  not  deed  to  him  the  place 
he  had  given  him.  It  was  not  long  until  the  Elders  were 
around  preaching;  but  my  uncle  never  joined  the  Church. 
He  became  a  disbeliever  in  the  gospel  and  is  to  this  day.  1 
attribute  ibis  to  his  fearing  his  father  more  than  his  Maker; 
or.  in  other  wolds,  be  loved  his  firm  more  than  lie  loved  (iod. 
Shortly  alter  tliis,  grandfather  was  taken  sick,  and  in  a  few  days 
died. 

Soon  alter  his  death  I  dreamed  lie  came  to  me.  He  appeared 
to  lie  frightened  and  in  great  alarm,  and  in  the  earnestness  of 
liis  soul  lie  begged  me  to  forgive  bim  lor  talking  as  he  did  to 
me  in  opposing  the  truth;  and  he  acknowledged  he  was  wrong. 
I  have  been  baptized  for  him  and  have  done  his  work. 

While  passing  down  the  Ohio  River  and  up  the  Mississippi, 
on  my  way  to  far  West,  I  saw  nothing  thai  look  my  attention 
as  did  the  first   Indian  1   ever  saw.      I    nut    him    in    St.    Louis. 

lie  was  large  in  stature,  was  wrapped  iii  his  blanket,  and  to  me 
his  countenance  appeared  grave.  Se  seemed  to  he  alone.  I 
OOtdd  not  take  my  eyes  away  from  him.      I  gazed  and  called  to 


<£>?>,- 


mind  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  record  and  history  of  his  race, 
and  the  promises  therein.  I  was  rilled  with  pity,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  I  scarcely  ever  have  seen  a  red  man  without 
having  those  feelings  and  reflections. 

While  passing  up  the  Missouri  our  steamer  came  near  run- 
ning into  a  deer  that  was  swimming  the  river.  Everybody  on 
board  sallied  out  to  see  the  sight,  The  poor  creature  was 
dreadfully  frightened,  and  we  came  so  near  to  it  that  one  of 
the  passengers  threw  a  billet  of  wood  at  it.  I  thought  it 
made  poor  headway  to  escape  danger. 

Leaving  the  steamer  at  Richmond  landing  I  set  out  across 
the  country  for  Far  West,  Having  a  rifle  with  me,  I  shot  a 
fox  squirrel.  This  I  did  in  order  to  have  a  fair  chance  to  exam- 
ine it,  for  I  had  never  seen  one  before.  I  found  it  larger  than 
the  gray  and  black  squirrels  of  my  country  (Virginia),  and  very 
different  in  color.  The  back  was  red,  mixed  with  gray  and 
dark  hair;  the  sides  were  streaked  with  red,  and  it  had  a 
long,  bushy  tail,  more  or  less  red,  and  its  bark  somewhat 
resembled  that  of  a  fox;  hence,  I  suppose,  the  name. 

I  was  struck  with  the  country:  the  richness  of  the  soil,  from 
four  to  six  and  even  eight  feet  deep;  the  beautiful,  rolling 
prairie,  the  flowers  of  different  hues  and  the  nice  grass  waving 
in  its  lovely  green.  I  thought  of  Abraham  and  the  promise 
made  to  him  and  to  his  seed  forever.  Then  the  game  was  so 
plentiful  and  honey  abounded.  Almost  in  every  grove  of  tim- 
ber could  be  found  the  honey-bee,  with  its  rich  stores  laid  up 
in  the  hollow  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees.  The  climate  I  also 
thought  pleasant;  but  the  Winters,  I  believe,  are  severe. 

The  first  time  I  beheld  the  Prophet  Joseph  I  felt  and  believed 
he  was  all  the  Elders  had  said  he  was.  I  well  remember,  also, 
my  feelings  the  first  time  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Patri- 
arch, the  Prophet's  father.  I  felt  as  though  he  could  read  my 
very  thoughts.  In  his  appearance  he  seemed  to  me  to  favor 
the  old  patriarch  Jacob.  He  was,  like  his  son  Joseph,  large, 
(not  fat)  being  rather  tall  and,  withal,  big-boned  and  heavy- 
muscled.  I  was  at  a  fast  meeting  where  the  Patriarch  gave 
some  blessings,  mostly  to  children.  In  talking  to  the  people 
he  made  these  remarks: 

"Then  shall  the  king  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand: 
'Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  earth.' " 

"Now,"  said  he,  "how  can  that  be  said  to  you  unless  you 
are  blessed?"  This  at  once  explained  a  principle  that  was  new 
to  me. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Good  Exercises  for  Children. — John  Adams,  oi I 

the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  [independence,  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife,  dated  Philadelphia.  July  7.  I77f>.  in  speaking  of  the 
education  of  his  children,  says: 

Children  should  be  set  to  compose  descriptions  of  scenes 
and  objects,  and  narrations  of  facts  ami  events.  Declamations 
upon  topics  and  other  exercises  of  various  sorts  should  he  pre- 
scribed lor  them. 

"Set  a  child  to  form  a  description  of  a  battle,  a  storm,  a 
Siege,  a  cloud,  a  mountain,  a  lake,  a  city,  a  harbor,  a  count  i  \ 
seat,  a  meadow,  a  forest,  or  almost  anything  that  may  occur  to 
your  thoughts,  Set  him  to  compose  a  narration  of  all  the 
incidents  and  events  of  a  day.  a  journey,  a  walk  or  a  ride.  In 
this  way  a  laste  will  he  formed  and  a  facility  for  writing 
acquired." 
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SCHOOL    THY    FEELINGS. 


Words  by  C.  W.  Penrose. 
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Music  by  L.  D.  Edwards. 


School  thy    feelings,      0         my    brother,  Train  thy  warm,  im  -  puis  -  ive      soul;       Do       not    let     e  -  mo  -  tions 
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smother,      But     let    wisdom's  voice     con  -  trol.         School  thy        feelings;  there   is        pow  -  er       In       the 
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cool,  col-lect-ed      mind;       Pas-  sion     shatters    reason's    tow  -  er,  Makes  the    clearest     vis-  ion        blind. 
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School  thy  feelings ;  condemnation 

Never  pass  on  friend  or  foe, 
Though  the  tide  of  accusation 

Like  a  flood  of  truth  may  flow. 
Hear  defense  before  deciding, 

And  a  ray  of  light  may  gleam, 
Showing  thee  what  filth  is  hiding 

Underneath  the  shallow  stream. 

Should  affliction's  acrid  vial 

Burst  o'er  thy  unsheltered  head, 
School  thy  feelings  to  the  trial, 

Half  its  bitterness  hath  fled. 
Art  thou  falsely,  basely  slandered  ? 

Does  the  world  begin  to  frown  ? 
Guage  thy  wrath  by  wisdom's  standard, 

Keeping  thy  rising  anger  down 


PASSING    AAV  AY. 


T  asked  the  stars  in  the  pomp  of  night. 
Gilding  its  blackness  with  crowns  of  light, 
Bright  with  beauty  and  girt  with  power, 
Whether  eternity  were  not  their  dower; 
And  dirge-like  music  stole  from  their  spheres. 
Bearing  this  message  to  mortal  ears  : 
"We  have  no  light  that  hath  not  been  given  ; 
We  have  no  strength  but  shall  soon  be  riven  ; 
We  have  no  power  wherein  man  may  trust ; 
Like  him  are  we — things  of  time  and  dust. 
And  the  legend  we  blazon  with  beam  and  ray, 
And  the  song  of  our  silence  is  'Passing  away. ' 


Best  thyself  on  this  assurance: 

Time's  a  friend  to  innocence, 
And  that  patient,  calm  endurance 

Wins  respect  and  aids  defense. 
Noblest  minds  have  finest  feelings, 

Quiv'ring  strings  a  breath  can  move, 
And  the  gospel's  sweet  revealings, 

Tune  them  with  the  key  of  love. 

Ilcirts  so  sensitively  moulded, 

Strongly  fortified  should  be, 
Trained  to  firmness,  and  enfolded 

In  a  calm  tranquility. 
Wound  not  wilfully  another: 

Conquer  haste  with  reason's  might; 
School  thy  feelings,  sister,  brother, 

Train  them  in  the  path  of  right, 
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GO  TO  THE 

Juvenile  Instructor  Office 


FOR 
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A  good  supply  of  Fancy  Goods,  Stationery, 
Novelties,  Chri-truas  and  New  Year  Cards,  Toys, 
Autograph  and  Photograph  Albums  and  Books 
of  all  kinds,  suitable  as  presents  for  both  old 
and  young. 

All  goods  sold  at  the  Lowest  Prices ! 

Children's  Toy  Books  at  1  cent  and  upwards. 

Christmas,  New^  Year  and  Birthday  Cards  at 
1  cent  and  upwards.  ■ 

These  arc  all  New  Goods  just  arrived. 


The  Beautiful  Anthem  composed  by  Evan 
Stephens,  entitled  "Song  of  the  Redeemed," 
which  was  sung  at  the  dedication  of  the  Logan 
Temple,  is  now  ready  in  Sheet  Form  and  is 
sold  at  10  cents  per  copy,  or  $1.00  per  dozen 
copies,  postpaid.  The  Anthem  is  well  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  Ward  Choirs,  etc.  Send 
orders  to 

Juvenile  Instructor  Office, 
.     Salt  Lake  City. 


price-list 

of  tee  books  of  tee  faite-promoting  series 

Published  and  for  Sale  at  the 

Juvenile   Instructor   Office. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


25 
25 
25 
25 
35 
25 


Cts. 


My  First  Mission, 
A  String  of  Pearls, 
Leaves  from  my  Journal, 
Gems  for  the  Young  Folks, 
Jacob  Hamblin, 
Fragments  of  Experience, 
President  Heber  0.  Kimball's 

Journal,  25 

Early  Scenes  in  Church  History,  25 
The  Life  of  Nephi,  25 

Scraps  of  Biography,  25 

Myth  of  the  Manuscript  Found,  25 
Labors  in  the  Vineyard,  25 

OTHER    WORKS. 

The  Martyrs, 

"Mormon"  Doctrine, 

The  Hand  of  Providence, 

Gospel  Philosophy, 

Orson  Pratt's  Works, 

Lydia  Knight's  History, 

DcscretS.  S.  Union  Music  Book,  50     " 

Choir-Music,  30    " 

Plural  Marriage,  10     " 

THE  MARTYRS;  a  Sketch  of  the  Lives  and 
a  Full  Account  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Jo- 
seph and  Ilyrum  Smith,  Together  with  a  Con- 
i  Kevicw  of  the  Most  Prominent  Incidents 
Connected  with  the  Persecutions  of  the  Saints, 
from  the  Time  the  Church  was  Organized  up  to 
the  Year  1846.  By  Lyman  O.  Littlefield.  For 
Sale  at  this  Office,  Price  50  cts. 


50 
25 
60 

75 
75 

25 


TMALOGUES  AND  RECITATIONS,  is  a 
-*-'  work  lately  issued,  containing  a  collection 
of  home  productions  suitable  for  reciting  in 
Sunday  School  Entertainments,  Reviews  or 
similar  gatherings. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  25  cents,  sent  to  any 
address  postpaid. 


pARLY  SCENES  IN  CHURCH  HIS- 
*-'  TORY,  the  eighth  book  of  the  "Faith-Pro- 
moting Series,"  is  published,  and  is  to  be  had 
at  this  Office  at  25  cents  per  copy.  Its  contents 
are:  "Show  us  a  Sign;"  "Contest  with  Evil 
Spirits;"  "Early  Experience  of  A.  O.  Smoot;" 
"Scenes  in  the  British  Mission;"  "Remarkable 
Healings,"  and  "Philo  Dibble's  Narrative." 


SUBSCRIBE  for  the  JUVENILE  INSTRUC- 
TOR. It  is  the  best  paper  published.  It  is 
the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  children  and 
grown  people.  It  is  adapte  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  but  there  is  nothing  frivolous  about  it. 
It  does  not  contain  news,  but  is  filled  with  instruct- 
ive reading  matter,  as  interesting  to  read  at  one  time 
as  another.  The  first  volume  published  is  as  interest- 
ingnowas  when  just  issued,  twenty  years  ago.  It 
treats  upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography 
natural  history  and  such  other  subjects  as  are 
interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.  It  also  contains 
beautiful  illustrations. 

A  Bound  volume  of  the  Instructor  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  Books  a  person 
can  have  in  his  library. 

Subscription  price  (postage  included)       3  months,  50  cts. 
"  "  "    -    -    -    -    six  months,    -    -    1,00. 

"  "  "    -    -    -    -    one   year,    -     -      2,00. 

Back  Volumes,  bound  singly,  -    -    -  in  half  calf,   2,50. 
"  two  in  one  book,  -   -   --   "--.-..    4,75. 

three  ""----  in  cloth,  -  -  -  .     7,00. 
Back  Numbers  of  the  present  volume  can  be  furnished 
01  Subscriptions  can  commence  with  the  Current  Number  if 
preferred. 


BOOK    BINDING,    by    an    experienced 
workman,  in  all  styles  and  at  the  lowest 
rates,  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 

Bring  on  your  magazines  and  other  works  for 
binding,  and  you  can  depend  upon  having 
them  done  promptly,  and  in  any  style  re- 
quired. 

THE  Hymns  and  Anthems  which  were  sung 
at  our  last  Semi- Annual  Conference  are 
now  published  in  book  form,  and  for  sale  at 
this  office.  Price,  single  copy,  30  cents,  post- 
paid. Reductions  made  to  choirs  and  associa- 
tions. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE 
LIFE  AND  MISSION  OF  THE 
PROPHET  JOSEPH  SMITH,  Published  by 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  10  cents. 

At  Juvenile  Inswrctor  Office, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


DAVID  JAMES,   Tinner,  Gas,   Water  and 
Steam  Fitter. 
Water  Pipes  Laid  to  Order.    Hose,  Iron  and 
Lead  Pipes,  Pumps  and  Fittings,  on  hand. 


No.  69  Main  Street,  \ 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. J 


P.  0.  Box  306. 
12-15tf 


UTTTHERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME!" 

*    And  there  are  no  Boots  and  Shoes  like 
those  Made  at  Home,  by  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, for  Comfort,  Durability  and  Cheapness. 
Buy  them  and  try  them.    Sold  at  Z.  O,  M.  L 
H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


Z ION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION,  Salt  Lake  City.-Our  stock 
of  Groceries,  Hardware,  Glassware,  Dry  Goods, 
Notions,  Clothing,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  etc.,  is 
very  complete. 

Carpets  ma^  a  laid,  and  Upholstering  done 
in  the  best  style,  by  experienced  and  competent 
workmen. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


PENCIL  NOTE  BOOKS,  suitable  to  write 
Minutes  of  meetings  in,  or  for  Students' 
lessons,  at  15  ct.,  and  20  ct.,  The  best  and 
cheapest  in  the  City.  Also  made  to  order  in 
quantities  for  dealers  with  their  own  names  print- 
ed on  the  cover,  and  at  special  rates;  also 

"D  EPORTER'S  NOTE  BOOKS,  on   good 
tinted  paper,  ruled  to  suit  short  hand  or 
other  reporters,  20  cts.  each,  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office. 


SUBSCRIBERS  who  wish  to  have  their  papers 
Bound  can  send  or  bring  them  to  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office,  and  have  them  done  in  any  style  and 
upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


OXFORD  POCKET  BIBLE,  containing 
marginal  references,  index,  concordance, 
notes  on  the  various  books,  and  other  h  iips  to 
the  study  of  the  scriptures — the  best  pocket 
edition  of  the  Bible  published,  in  various  styles 
of  binding,  at  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.25,  $2.75,  $3.00, 
$3.10,  $3.75,  $4.25.     For  sale  at  this  office. 


BACK  VOLUMES  of  Juvenile  Instructor 
completed  for  subscribers  who  may  be 
lacking  any  of  their  numbers,  and  the  volumee 
bound  in  any  style  desired,  and  at  the  lowest 
price,  at  this  Office.  • 


Tl  I  E 'TENNESSEE  MASSACRE 

AND  ITS  CAUSES, 

A  Lecture  delivered  by  John  Nich- 
olson. Everyone  should  read  it  and 
send  it  to  his  friends.    Price,  20  Cents. 


BAIN  WAGON  DEPOT. 


Howard  Sebree  Company 

KEEP  A  FULL  STOCK  OP  THESE 

CELEBRATED    WAGONS. 

Concord  Buggies, 

Spring  "Wagons, 

Oliver  Chilled  Plows, 
Moline  Plows. 
Casaday  and  Flying  Dutchman  Sulky 
Plows. 
CHAMPION  MACHINES 
And   a   Full    Line  of  Agricultural 
Goods.     Hard  Wood  and  Wagon  Ma- 
terial  a  Specialty.      Call    on   or    Ad- 
dress 

HOWARD  SEBREE  CO., 
Salt  Lake  City  or  Ogden, 
Utah. 


SPECIAE  NOTICE. 

FOR  Sunday  School,  Mutual  Improvement 
and  Primary  Association  Supplies,  go  to 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 

For  Church  Works,  Home  Publications,  and 
Imported  Books,  for  Libraries  or  for  private 
use,  call  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 

For  all  kinds  of  Book  and  Job  Printing  and 
Book  Binding,  in  Neatest  Styles,  go  to  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 

Get  your  Stationery,  Pocket  Books,  Purses, 
Autograph  Albums,  Blank  Books,  Note  Books 
and  Memorandums  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
Office. 

Subscribe  for  the  Juvenile  Instructor  if 
you  want  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  West.  It  is  interesting  to  old  and 
young,  as  it  treats  upon  Religious,  Social,  Polit- 
ical and  Scientific  subjects.  It  also  contains 
Original  Masic  and  Poetry,  Simple  Lessons  for 
small  children,  Enigmas,  Puzzles,  etc.,  and  nu- 
merous Engravings.  The  price  is  only  $2.00 
per  year.  Subscriptions  can  commence  at  any 
time. 

Back  Volumes  of  the  Intsructor,  substan- 
tially bound,  for  sale  at  reduced  prices. 


ESTABLISHED  1857 

fcuRNITURE.— Henry  Dinwoodey,  whole- 
•T  sale  and  retail  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Furni- 
ture, Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  Feathers,  Baby 
Carriages,  etc. 

1238  to  1244  First  South  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  13-15  t.  f. 


AH.  CANNON,  Main  Street,  Ogden. 
.  Utah,  keep  a  full  line  of  Books  and  Sta- 
tionery always  on  hand.  Juvenile  Instructor 
and  Church  Publications  a  Specialty. 

Headquarters  for  Sunday  and  day  school  sup- 
plies, blank  books,  toys,  games  of  all  kinds, 
albums,  artists'  supplies,  pocket  cutlery,  combs, 
toilet  casos,  fishing  tackle,  diaries,  holiday  and 
birthday  cards  and  presents,  flags,  fireworks, 
wax  fruit  and  flower  materials,  chromos,  stereo- 
scopes and  views,  eDgravings,  oleographs,  etc. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention. 

Send  for  a  catalogue. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and  jobbing 
house.  A.  H.  Cannon, 

Ogden,  Utah. 


AN  INTERESTING  WORK.— The  Hand 
of  Providence,  as  shown  in  the  History  of 
Nations  and  Individuals,  from  the  Great  Apos- 
tasy to  the  Restoration  of  the  Gospel.  An 
illustrated  book,  containing  215  pages  of  reading 
matter,  written  by  Elder  J.  H.  Ward.  For  sale 
at  this  Office.    Price  60  cents. 


OGDEN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  at  Ogden, 
Wober    Co. — A    Complete    Assortment   of 
General  Merchandise  on  hand,  at  bed  rock  prices. 
Call  and  examine  Goods  and    Prices   before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

John  "Watson,  Manager. 


PRESIDENT  HEBER  0  KIMBALL'S 
■*■  JOURNAL,  the  seventh  book  of  the 
"Faith-Promoting  Series,"  is  now  issued.  It 
contains  an  account  of  his  missions  to  England, 
the  introduction  of  the  gospel  to  that  land,  and 
many  interesting  incidents  that  transpired  in 
"the  early  days  of  the  Church.  For  sale  at  this 
Office,  price  25  cents. 


Z.  C.  M.  I.  TANNERY,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Manufactures  Sole  Leather,  Upper 
Leather,  Calf  Skins,  Kip  Skins,  Bun"  Upper, 
and  Splits,  of  Superior  Quality.  For  Sale, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  Same  Prices  as  the 
Imported. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 

WRITINGS  FROM  THE  "WESTERN 
STANDARD,"  is  the  title  of  a  book  of 
512  pages,  which  we  have  for  sale  at  this  Office. 
It  is  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  interest- 
ing sketches  that  appeared  in  the  Western 
Standard,  a  paper  published  in  San  Francisco, 
in  1856,  by  George  Q.  Cannon. 
Price,  bound  in  half  calf,  cloth  sides,  $1.50 


"DOMESTIC!" 

THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  THE  AGE! 

5,000  Now  irrTJse  in  Utah. 
ligut  running!      noiseless!      simple! 
strono!    durable!    reliable!     elegant! 
Will  do   Finer  or  Heavier    Work  than  any 
other  Sewinrj  Machine.     It  has  been  in  the  Mar- 
ket 23  years! 

YOUNG  BROS., 
23-20  38  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


S.  S.  PRIZE  BOOKS  AND  CARDS. 

We  have  published  at  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor Office  a  variety  of  Small  Books  con- 
taining pictures  and  simple  stories,  suitable  for 
small  children.  We  have  also  issued  a  number 
of  cards  with  Bible  scenes  and  descriptions,  for 
rewards  and  prizes. 


O.  PRATT'S  WORKS. 

In  order  to  Preserve  some  of  the  Memorable'Writings  of 
this  Great  and  Good  Man,  we  have  Printed  them  in  ,'Book 
Form,  and  will  sell  this  Work  of  300  Pages  for  the  Exceed- 
ingly Low  Figure  of  75  cents  per  Single  Copy.  Postpaid. 

THE     HAND-BOOK    OF 
REFERENCE. 

It  gives  the  History  and  Chronology  of  the'Church.  Des- 
cribes the  Religion  and  Country  of  the  Saints,  and  contains 
a  great  variety  of  Valuable  Statistics  and  Information 
which  are  of  great  use  to  Tourists  and  Residents.  Price, 
Postpaid,  50  cents 


LYDIA  KNIGHT'S  HISTOET, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 


HEROINES  OF  "MORMONDOM," 
The  Second    ffook    of   the    Noble 
Women's  Lives  Series,  a  work  of  96 
pages,  filled  with  profitable  and  enter- 
taining reading.     Price,  25  Cents. 


yiON'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
L>  INSTITUTION,  Drug  Department,  Salt 
Lake  City. -Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Soaps,  Brushes, 
Sponges,  Perfumery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  and  Family  recipes 
carefully  prepared. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


T  OGAN  BRANCH^Z.  C.  M.  I.,  at  Logan, 
JL/  Cache  Co.,  keeps  on  hand  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  General  Merchandise,  at  prices  to  suit 
the  times;  also  deals  in  Produce. 

The  people  of  Cache  Co.  will  find  it  to  their 

advantage  to  call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices. 

William  Sandkks,  Manager. 


ANEW  twenty-four  page  tract  entitled 
True  versus  False  Religion,  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  are  explained  in  a 
clear  and  pleasing  manne/.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  in  which  a  f'Mormon"  Elder  and 
several  non-"Mormorns"  are  the  actors.  Price 
3  cts.  each  or  $3.25  per  hundred,  postpaid. 


